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PREPAOE 

Providing an educational "second chance" for under- 
educated adults is a nation-wide responsibility. The 

■rioe-rinMeo -f-n •hViic! r* >i pj 1 1 e M flrp nn r.Vi^ nfltinnal Rnfinfi nlRarly 

has increased attention to the establishment of adult 
basic education programs at the local level and to the 
improvement of existing programs. Adult education pro- 
ponents feel that the time for more viable and substantive 
programs for adult students is NOW . However, they also 
realize that there is a need for greater program and 
fiscal responsibility. Together, these realities dictate 
that local ABE programs become effective vehicles for 
educational and social change rather than mere rhetoric. 

Clearly , such change will not be realized without 
enlightened and competent leadership. Unfortunately , 
many communities are limited by time, money, and persomiel 
to mount the kinds of professional development programs 
that will improve the skills and attitudes of local ABE 
administrators. This Institute, then, was designed to 
fill the gap between the need for change and the barriers 
that frustrate change by focusing on the leadership develop 
ment of local directors through an administrative 

training - program. - 

... ; ■ = . • . # - •- 

It was the conviction of the Institute planners that 

such a program would help to insure that ABE Genters would 



be an effective force in assisting undereducated adults to 
function as contributory, productive, and independent citi 

The report which follows outlines the objectives of 
the project, the methodology employed, and the outcomes. 



PART I 



PURPOSE OP PROJECT 

The basic aim of the Institute was to provide mean- 
ingful and continuous professional growth experiences for 
local administrators of ABE programs in New England. The 
intent was to help local ABE directors to assxAme new types 
of leadership roles with their staffs who, hopefiilly, will 
undertake the kinds of responsibilities needed for these 
programs. 

This Institute was part of a larger effort at the 
national level geared to create models of ABE programs 
that will instill a desire on the part of adijlt students 
to continue to leam, either formally or Informally. An 
analysis of the philosophical bases of ABE programs and 
sociological factors which give insights into the nature 
of the target populations constituted the opening sessions 
of the Institute. The professional areas of study and 
the practical and field e^eriences received proportionately 
greater emphasis throughout the Institute . Moreoverv oppor- 
tunity* was given for applying and integrating theory with 
practice to provide maximum opportunity for professional 
development. These e^eriences were provided In the belief 
that there is a nationwide responsibility to provide an 






educational "second chance" for those adults who recognize 
a personal need for improvement in their basic education 
skills . 



Prior to the Summer Institute, representatives of the 
University of Bridgeport met with state consultants of adult 
basic education in New England to assess the professional 
development needs of administrators of local ABE programs. 

In further conferences with The Connecticut State Consultants 
of Adult Basic Education and The City of Bridgeport Director 
of Adult Basic Education, The University of Bridgeport then 
designed a training program to meet the express specific 
needs of Region I ABE administrators. The two-week Institute 
was conceived as a training experience along specific lines, 
rather than as a generalized curricula offering. 

The general objectives of this Institute were* 

I# To focus on the leadership development of area directors 
through a training program in order to insure that local. 
ABE programs will help undereducated adults to function 
. as contributing and independent members of our society^ 
to provide them with the means to become less dependent 
on othersi to help them to obtain or retain more produc- 
tive or profitable employment | and to become better citi- 
zena, homemakers M.d parents r 

2. To make local directors more adequately aware of new 
developments and trends in ABE j 




3. To help local directors develop a more relevant and 
engaging curriculum for the urban and rural programs; 

4 . To help local directors assist teachers in coming to 
grips with Lhe u'nangiiig iieeda uT auul I Bluu«iiLai 

5. To assist local directors in learning more about the 
multiple agencies and resources available in communities; 
and 

6. To help ABE directors become familiar with educational 
technology and media so that they can provide effective 
leadership to teachers in this area. 

The specific objectives of this Institute were; 

1. To sensitize participants to the sociological factors 
relative to the needs of adult students; 

2. To demonstrate new teaching techniques appropriate for 
undereducs.ted students; 

3« To introduce participants to the systematic and orderly 
sequential approach to instructional development through 
system analysis; 

4- To increase \mderstanding of and competency in the use 
of . new technologyi materials, and devices; 

5. To help participants assume an active and continuous role 
in curriculum and ins true tional improvement; 

6. To introduce community resources appropriate for ABE 
programs; 

7. To develop skills in scheduling ABE classes; 






8, To assist in designing public relations programs with 
industry for local ABE classes; 

9. To develop methods of reaching .the culturally isolated 

^ ^ ==: — a£* - = = * 3 _ =1— ^3^ A S« n ^ B3 ^33 H A = « Wi A O V R ^ m 
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10, To develop skills in budgeting and fiscal reporting; 

11, To help design strategies to reduce dropouts; 

12, To assist participants in the interpretation of pending 
Ped^eral legislation and its implications. 







PART II 






METHODOLOGY 

There is an interesting tale about a monicey who was 
able to take refuge in a tree to escape the dangerous 
of a flood. As he looked down he saw a fish struggling 
against the current and with the best of intentions he 
reached down and "rescued” the fish from the waters. The 
result was obvious. 

Throughout the program planning for this Institute j 
the temptation to act like the monkey in the story had to 
be resisted. It was important that a program designed for 
the training of local ABE administrators be realistic and 
germain^^^^ t^^ in adult education. To improve 

the qualifications of ABE directors, it was necessary to 
‘extract from both theory and practice those strategies and 
approache s which can sugge st a number of avenues for e duca- 
tional-nhange , V . 

The Planning Stage . 

An invit at ion to d raft a p r op o s al , In the fall of 



1968 , representatives of the University of Bridgeport were 
invite d t o me e t wi th t he : s tate di re c to rs^ of adult b as ic 













education in New England^ and with the USOE program of f ice r 
■ in Boston to assess the professional development needs of 
administrators of local ABE programs. It became - apparent 



from the discussions that there was a crucial need in Region I 
to develop administrative training programs for adult basic 
educators, not only on a short-term Institute basis, but also 
uii a luiig— uexiii uuii 1 jLiiuuua u j, uu,oj.s» j.iic Uiju. v c j. si u,y u.C 

Bridgeport was encouraged (along With other colleges and 
universities in Region l) to draft a proposal to secure a 
grant from the U.S. Office of Education for the purposes of 
such* a training program. After additional conferences with 
the Connecticut state consultants of adult basic education 
and with the city of Bridgeport director of Adult Basic 
Education, the University of Bridgeport wrote a proposal and 
applied for a grant to support An Institute In Administration 
For local Directors of Adult Basic Education for Region !• 

It was apparent through the proposal phase that the 
Conneoticut state ABE consultants had a very strong commit- 
ment to develop a summer training program. These consultants 
were most supportive and generous with their advice, infor- 
mation, leadership, and encouragement. It is to Messrs, James 
Dorsey and John Ryan that the major credit be given, in terms 
of generating interest in this endeavor in Connecticut and 
in sustaining it throughout the planning and implementation 
stages , 

What should be noted at this point is that this Institute 
was developed through the cooperative efforts of state 
local directors of ABE in Region I and the University of 
Bridgepprt I thus, it reflected a broader spectrum of thpught 



and interest than it would have had it been carried out by 
one agency only* Oommunication was fluid throughout the 
entire planning and implementation phases; for example, 

w wiii <3 j. aixw u o f¥Oxo a. u ujuc uiix V u j. oi ujr uiic 

director, the staff, and the representatives of the State 
Department of Education, These meetings were held prior to 
and during the Institute. Furthermore, these state ABB 
directors in New England were invited to recommend and to 
suggest resource staff and participants to the Institute. 

A meeting of these directors was held prior to the opening 
of the Institute in the Spring to assure the complete under- 
standing of the project and to insure the relevance of 
content and design to regional needs. This multi-state 
involvement of resource people made a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of the project; indeed, such a 
format would serve well as a model for other administrative 
training programs of ABE in the United States. 

Participant selection . The plan for the selection of 
the participants evolved out of the cooperative pi anniiig 
that had taken place in the late fall and spring of 1968-69. 
It was agreed that the state directors from the New England 
region would select and then recommend 50 enrollees for the 
Institute. At a meeting of the state directors held at the 
University in the spring, it was agreed that each state 
would have a quota based on the number of programs operating 
in each state. The state directors furth.er determined that 



the participants would be full-time or part-time local 
directors or administrp.tors of ABE programs. In the even t 
the quota could not be filled from administrators, however, 

^4- tJifQe* +. n Qnr*^r^+. ^ m n n T q ’ h r’fl +.n r'cs nm ^■.P^^nVlP 

of ABE classes. Urban and rural administrators were to be 
represented at the Institute although no formula was devised 
to determine any proportions other than that the numbers 
should be determined by the uniqueness and nature of each 
state. 

A brochure was developed (Appendix A) , and ample copies 
were distributed to each of the six state ABE directors. 

It was their job to select prospective participants and then 
to send the brochure and an enclosed enrollment form to each 
person in their state. When the enrollment forms were com- 
pleted, the prospective enrollees were requested to mail 
the form to the director of ABB in the state in which they 
were employed by July 18, 1969i so that the state directors 
could have an opportTmity to do a final screening on each , 
enrollee. When state directors had completed the lists of 
recommended persons, they were sent to the project director 
at the University who then sent each participant a follow-up 
letter and pre-institute orientation package which confirmed 
his enrollment . The roster of participants is found in 
Appendix B. 

Pre— institute orient at ion . As was indicated above , 
once the project director received the nsmies of the enrollees 



a letter confirniing enrollment was sent to each participant, 
along with a packet of materials that was designed to help 
the participants and their families plan their trip to the 
Universi'Cy* ir was also designed Lu ux-ienl Lhem lu Lhe 
purposes and objectives of the Institute. 

Also included was a questionnaire which they were asked 
to complete and to return to the director by August 1- This 
questionnaire was designed to help the staff design learning 
ej^eriences for the participants which would be most relevant. 
The pre-orientation package also included the following: 
a map, brochures regarding area cultural and. recreational 
fncilities, a travel form which would aid the Institute 

staff in computing their reimbursement for travel e^^enses, 

% 

University parking information, course requirement informa- 
tion, a partial suggested reading list, and a statement 
about University facilities, rates, and accommodations. 
(Appendix C) 

Institute Staff . The director, two full-time faculty 
members and a secretary comprised the Institute staff. The 
selection of the two full-time faculty members evidenced 
the multi-face ted involvement in the planning phase . Other 
qualified planners were Mr. Daniel Donofrio, Director of 
Adult Education and ABE for the City of Bridgeport, and 
Miss Mary Bodanza, senior supervisor of ABE in the Massachu- 
setts State Department of Education. . : ^ 




The broad administrative responsibilities were relegated 



to the project director. The two full-time faculty members 
delivered specific lectures, served as general consultants, 

eUlUL ^iwvxwiau JL SIlJUp AWi W o W W40 0 JU 

participants' interaction sessions. These two individuals 
were extremely helpful in assisting the director in the many 



administrative tasks of the Institute, It should be empha- 



sized here that much of the actual Institute prepa-mtion 



and development as well as the ongoing monitoring ocess 
coiild not be carried out without the direct ass’ iunce and 



involvement of Mr, Donofrio and Miss Bodanza, eir profes- 

i; .... 

sional guidance, insight, and assistance proved to be very 

V- 

significant in terms of insuring that the Intent of the 

I 

planning was realized. Their assooiation with the Institute 

J helped to make its program and activities generally re spon- 

i: ■ 

f sive to the needs of the participants, 

S' . . ' ■ ‘ ' 

i . . . ... . . \ ^ 

; The selection of the resource staff or consultants for 



j the project was made by the director on the basis of re com- 

t mendations from the state ,AB1 directors in Region I and from 

I . ■ ■ ' .' ; :1. ■ , . . ... ■ . ^ : . . . 

i various local ABE directors. A list of the staff and consiil- 



tants is in ^pendix D. 

The Program 

The philosophic commitment of Adult Basic Education 
defines the parameters within which the educational blue- 



print is cast. The first session of the Institute ,t^ 




focused on a philosophical overview of ABB underlining the 
needs, goals, direction, and definition of ABE. This was 
the basis for all subsequent discussions throughout the 

iAJLspMiWui.yw# 

Since the nature of the target populations of ABE pro- 
grams determines the directions these programs must take, 
an understanding of the characteristics of these groups was 
essential for the development of relevant and viable educa- 
tional experiences for these ■undereducated adults. Attention 
therefore, was directed toward concepts of poverty, the 
culturally disadvantaged, the characteristics and attitudes 
of ethnic and minority groups. Discussion groups dealt with 
the sociological implications for administering ABE programs. 

Once the foundations were established, the Institute 
focused on the administration and organization of ABE pro- 
grams. The thrust here was to prepare directors of local 
ABE programs in the concepts and skills needed to provide 
effective leadership. Crucial areas of concem to adminis- 
trators were highlighted, such asi ABB class scheduling, 
public relations, recruitment of 'students, budgeting, fund- 
ing and report forms , methods of reducing drop-outs , evalu- 
ation, the community school concept , and the interpretation 
of pending federal legislation. 

The schedule that follows shows the major components 
of the ten day program in terms of time, topics, instructors, 






and procedures 





Sunday, August 10, 1969 


4:00 p . m , 


Registration - Seeley Hall 


8:30 a.ra. 


Monday, August 11, 1969 
Late Registration - Jacobson Hall 


9:00 a.m. 


Introduction 

Dr. Philip Pumerantz 
Welcome 

President Littlefield 
Assistant Dean Hamilton 


10:00 a.m. 


Lecture: "Challenges in ABE: 1970* s 

Dr. Arthur Crabtree 


10:45 a.m. 


\ 

Intermission 


11:00 a.m. 


Participant interaction with speaker 


12:00 p.m. 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Organization and establishment of discussion 
groups with Institute Staff 


3: 30'^p.m, 


Tour of Campus (Participants and dependents) 
Start from College of Business Administration 
Building 


9:00 a.m. 


Tuesday, August 12, 1969 

Lecture: "The Target Population: The Culturally^^^^ 

Disadvantaged and the Nature of Minority and 
Ethnic Groups, 

Dr. William Brazziel^^^ ^ . 


10:00 a, m. 


Participant interaction with speaker 


10:45 a.m. 


■' Intermission 


11:00 a.m. 


Panel discussion on tlie implications of the 
nature of target populations for ABE programs 
Dr. William Brazziel . 

.Mr, Frank Mahoney, State Welfare Director, Conn. 

Mr. Robert Labe rge, Personnel Mgr,, Tucker M^uf. Co. 
Mr. Alfredo Murphy, Executive Director Dept, of 

Social Action, City of Bridgeport Diocese 

-12 ■ ... 



12:00 p.m, 
1:00 p.m. 



3:00 p.m. 
3:15 p.m. 



Lunch 

Small group discussions on how to reach the 
hard-core potential ABE students (Participants 
divided into four small groups with resource 
consultants) 



ermission 



Film: "I Couldn’t Sign My Name” (Discussion 

on the film) 



9: 00 a.m. 

10: 30 a.m. 
10:45 a.m. 
12:00 p.m. 
1:00 p.m. 



3:30 p.m, 
3:45 p.m. 



Wednesday I August 13, 1969 

Lecture: ’’Recruiting in Adult Basic Education” 

Dr. Mary 0. Mulvey 

Intermission 

Panel of participants to react to presentation 
Limch 

Demonstrations of teaching techniques and methods 
which apply to ABE, (Demonstration on the Social 
Living Skills in the College of Business Adminis- 
tration) 

Mary Bodanza 

Intermission 

Use of video taping in ABE for instmictional 
improvement (Demonstration of teaching techniques) 
Kenneth H. Johnson 



9:00 a.m. 



10; 00 a.m. 



10:45 a.m, 
12: 00 p.m- 
1:00 p.m. 



Thursday, August 14, 1969 

Lecture: ’’Systems Approach for Instructional 

Development” 

Dr, Lawrence Stolurow^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Inte rTnis si bn 

Participant interaction with speaker 

Lunch • ' , 

Lecture; '’Administering Guidance Services in 
ABE Programs”' 

Mary Bodanza 



2t00 p.m. 


Workshop in instructional multi-media materials 
and equipment for students in E.S.L. (l.anguage 
masters, overhead projectors, and transparencies) 


2:45 p.m. 


Intermission 


3 1 no p.m. 


Four imierest groupR on ABE in rural areas, 
towns & cities 


00 a,m. 


Friday , August 15 » 1969 

Lecture: ”Ro3 of the USOl and the Services 

of the Regional ABE Office" 

Oarroll Towey 


10:00 a,m. 


Intermission . 


10:15 a,m. 


Panel of State Directors of ABE (Reactions to 
Lecture) 


11:00 a,m. 


Participant reaction to panel (selected group of 
participants will lead reactions and discussions) 


11:30 a,m. 


participants meet with Directors from their state 


12: 00 p.m. 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Independent study 

(Participants will have an opportimity to work 
on their own projects with the assistance of the 
staff) 


f 


Monday, August 18, 1969 


9s00 a.m. 


Lecture: "How to Organize and Conduct, a Public 

Relations Program" 

James Dorsey, Director of ABE, State of Conn, 

Mr, S. H. Prothero, Executive Director of 

Commerce, Bridgeport, Ct, 


10:00 a.m. 


Intermission ^ ' 


10:15 a.m. 


Pour workshops in developing individual public- 
relations programs (G- roups) 


12:00 p.m. 


■Lunch - ■ ^ ■■■■1:13' i ' ■--■I'-'r 


1:00 p.m. 


Pleld trip to MIND, Inc , , Stamford, Conn, ( ABE 
materials and training center) 



Tuesday, August 19 i 



9:00 a*m. 


Lecture: "Methods of Budgeting and Soui’ces of 

Funding" 

Edward Parisian 
Francis L. Scarano 

H ‘n' rPoiisfr^ir 


10:00 a.m. 


Intermission ' 


10:15 a.m. 


Participant interaction with speaker 


10:45 a.m. 


Participants will work vfith resource consultants 
and staff relating this issue to local problems 
in workshops (four groups) 


12:00 p.m. 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Lecture: "Office of Economic Opportimity and 

its Relation to ABE" 

■Joseph Dyer, Director of O.B.O, (Stafe of Conn.) 


1:30 p.m. 


Lecture: "Pending Legislation and its Effect on 

the Operation of Local Programs" 

Dr, James Borland 


2:30 p.m. 


Intermission 


2:45 p.m. 


Workshops on how to develop directions and pro- 
grams based on new legislation (Participants ^ ^ ^ ; 

divided into four groups with representatives ] 

of the New England Association of Adult Education) j 


4:00 p .ra. 


Educational Tour - Target Population areas in i 

Bridgeport 


6:00 p.m. 


■Picnic ■ r ^ 

- . ■ - 1 


9: 00 a.m. 


. • . ■ . ■■■':'■ ■ . ■'■ , - , ;■ ■ i 

Wednesday, August 20, 

Lecture : "National Trends in Adult Education: 

The Commimity School Cohcept and its Effect 

^ Dr, - Franks ■■ Repole- 

. /Mr,,. .John: Pox;-;. • 


10: 30 a.m. 


Small group discussions on Oo]^unity School ' 
Concept (Participants divided into four - 

with resource consultants) ^ y . : ■ : 


11:15 a.m. 


i-' v: :v oo'mmuhity;3involvement|rih_i^Ei:Prpgrams:;;i:-i 
i::::L-;::::::;chrlstpphanfSp:3^^ 

-Committee Model Cities Program, Manchester, N.H. 


ERIC'-'W 

.-.■.v:.,/. ^ .V.:.,. 
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Lunch 



12;00 p.m. 


Lunch 


1*00 p.m. 


Lecture: ’’Local Program Evaluation and Instruc- 

tional Supervision" 

Dr, Ruth Laws 


• W W * 


AA V W ^ ^ 


2:15 p.m. 


Participant interaction with speaker 


2:45 p.m. 


Group workshops - Program Evaluation 


9:00 a.m. 


Thursday, August 21, 1969 

Group or individual reports on participant project 
Technology of ABE Richard Kelly 
ABE in Gardner, Mass,, - Closed circuit T.V, 

David Prentiss • 

Exerting Pressure for the Legislation of Adult 
Education bills - Nicholas Motto 

MDTA Basic Education on-the-job skills- 

Joseph Angelillo 


12:00 p.m. 


Lunch 


1:00 p.m. 


Report from Director of Region #1 Institute 
for Teachers 
John Ryan 


.2:00 p.m. 


InterTOission 


2:15 p.m. 


Participant interaction with speaker 


3:00 p,m. 


Report from Director of Region #1 Institute 
for Counselors 

Dr. Thomas Harrington 


4:00 p.m. 


Intermission 


4:15 p.m. 


Participant interaction with speaker 


6:00 p.m. 


Institute B^quet (Student Center) : : 




Friday, August 22, 1969 ■ 


9:00 a.m. 


Development of group evaluation reports (The 
four groups will meet separately) ■ ' - 


- . . . V ; - ST '.r . . . . . 




12:00 p.m. . 


Lunch' ' ■ 7 '. 



IlOO p.m. Evaluation of Institute (Group chairmen will 

read reports to Institute) 

3:00 p.m. Adjourn 

The presentations of these consultants are given in 
Appendix E; namely. Dr. Crabtree's keynote address; an extract 
of Dr. Mulvey's recruitment plan; and a paper on ABE evalu- 
ation and supervision by Dr. Laws, 

Institute requirements . Three semester hours of graduate 

• • ' .... • - . 

credit in educational administration were offered each partici- 

pmt upon successful oompletion of the requirements of the 
Institute, The University course designation was Education 510W 
which was an offering of the Department of Educational Adminis- 
tration. Only graduates of an accredited college or university 
were permitted to register for these graduate credits, but 
there was no degree restriction for attending the Institute. 

In order to meet University standards, as well as to ful- 
fill part of the Institute requirements, each participant, 
working Individually or in a small committee, was esqDected to 
complete certain special projects, 

Each participant who expected graduate credits had to 
indtcate which of the suggested pro jeCts listed below he 
wished to develop. Topics other than those listed were allowed 
to be substituted with the approval of the staff , A 'final 



of the pro ject had to be^ to the 

I^ Director at the close of the Institute, 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS 



1. Prepare and present a plan for reci-uiting the target 
population involving local industry, welfare or social 

r i. W W I ^AiM. UAiW W_t Wiil^^W^iilWAiW fcJWWWAJL^Wjf • 

2. Write up a program agenda involving teachers and adminis- 
trators engaged in ABE programs outside your area for 

an interchange of modern m'ethods and techniques used 
for effective ABE. 

3. Prepare a list of five or more specific problems you 

have encountered as an administrator and how you attempted 
to resolve these problems. 

4. Plan a demonstration using a multi -media approach on 

\ 

some instructional aspect of teaching ABE classes as 
part of an in-service program. 

5. What approach would you present to a newly appointed 
ABE administrator who is organizing for the first time 
a new ABE program? 

6. Write a critique on at least two books of the suggested 
reading list. 

A sampling of significant student projects is offered 
in Appendix P. 

Facilities . Participants in the Institute were 
housed in residence halls at the University of Bridgeport. 

The University was able to accommodate the families of par- 
ticipants, if they desired to bring them along. As it turned 
out, only three participants chose to do so. A; large 




teria provided a central dining facility for all the resi- 
dent students. Cultural and recreational activities in the 
area were ample (such as beach and boating facilities). 
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the College of Education was available for participants. 
Adequate classroom space was provided in the College of 
Business Administration, which has space for small and 
large group instruction. 

Institute activities . The Institute was desired to 
use a variety of instructional arrangements in order to 
bridge the gap between theory and practice. Lectures, 
question and answer sessions, small and large group dis- 
cussions, workshops, panel discussions, demonstrations, and 
field trips were employed. The intent was to enhance par- 
ticip^ant interaction and involvement in the leaming 
process. 

Because small group interaction is effective in 
achieving learning outcomes, the staff of the Institute 
attempted to capitalize on scheduled give-and-take sessions. 
Here the participants had a chance to relate t own experi- 
ences points of view to the content at hand. The partici- 

pants were divided into four small groups early in the pro- 
gram. (See Appendix G) These groups or workshops provided 
them with practical es^erience in dealing with areas of con- 
cern on a conceptual level and then translating these into 
models for practice. 



Question and answer sessions gave participants an oppor- 
tunity to react directly to a speaker or panel following a 
presentation. Aside from the formal program (where group 
interacuion was planned daily), thei*e was opportunity for 
participants to meet informally in the evenings and on week- 
ends for discussions. 

Panels were used to offer a multi-dimensional presenta- 
tion relative to themes receiving attention in the program. 
Membership of the panels was made up from persons with exper- 
tise and unique insights into a given problem area. The 
opportunity for part: c ip ant interaction was planned following 
each panel presentation. 

Participants were given the choice to become intimately 
involved in the process of the Institute in additional, inter- 
esting ways; for example, each group was given the responsi- 
bility of introducing a speaker, Oonsequently , each lecturer 
was met by a committee from each group and was made to feel 
welcome on campus. He was introduced to the large group by 
a member of the committee, who also served as moderator of 
that particular phase of the program, (Appendix H) In this 
way, each of the four participant groups had an important 
role to play in terms of contributing to the success of the 
program, 

A special committee was established at the request of 
the director to take responsibility for ref re 

were served daily in the morning and afternoon. In addition, 




the committee planned and presented a picnic for the Insti- 
tute which was a highlight of the two weeks. Moreover, a 
banquet was planned and held at the close of the total pro- 
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were guests of the participants. Invitations were sent to 
the state directors and consultants. A highlight of the 
banquet was the awarding of mock certificates of achievement 
to- each participant of the Institute. (See Appendix I) 



PART III 
EVALUATION 

The Institute planners consiflerea evaluation as an 
essential tool of growth and development. It was used in 
the Institute not Just to measure final outcomes , but in 
much broader ways: namely, as an ongoing monitoring process 

during the Institute; as an outcome assessment at the end 
of the Institute, and as a follow-up reunion after the 
Institute, 

All phases of the Institute were monitored daily, and 
feedback was used to determine if the direction or focus 
needed change. When this was necessary, the program was 
altered to insure more relevant experiences. Thus flexi- 
bility of the program was realized. 

Evaluation by questlonnaireB . At the conclusion of 
the two weeks, a written evaluation of the participants® 
experiences and activities in the program was made to deter- 
mine whether the Institute was helpful and if future Insti- 
tutes will be needed. The evaluation sought information 
about the Institute objectives, the content of the program, 
the sue c e s s o f sp e ake rs and re sourc e c onsult ant s , t he ade- 
quacy of housing and meal accommodations, and the success 
of practical and field experiences , The questions and the 
nature of the responses (total participants was 43) are 
given below, ; . ' 



Evaluation of ABE administrative program 
I, Institute Program Yes No 

1, Did the program have clearly stated 

S' O S ^ I 

2, Did the program achieve these goals? , , 37 5 

3. Did the Institute help you to famil- 
iarize yourself with your local agencies 

and community resources? 35 7 

4. Were the guests, lecturers, and speakers 

worthwhile? . 24 ,12 

5* Has this Institute helped you to become 
aware of the new developments and trends 
in ABE? . . . : . . . . . * . 43 

6, V/ere there opportunities for sharing 

group experiences? , . , • • 41 1 

7, Did the Institute provide leadership 

development in ABE? . • • • . • . • • • 38 3 

8, Were the group discussions and panels 

meaningful? • . , • . • * . • • • • ® • 37 4 

9- Was the program conducted in an efficient 
. manner by the staff? . ... ..... .42 1 , 

10, Was the field trip beneficial? . , • . . 24 13 

11, Was the program scheduling practical?. . 39 3 

II. List problems this Institute has helped you solve in accom- 
plishing your needs in ,^E? i ^ 

Recruitment of Students ......... .21 

Understanding. BudgetingV fisbal pblicies, ^ 

Public Relations 11 

Use of community resources and agencies • .6 

Information bn legislature procedures on local 
state and natiohal levels > . , . l • 3 



Use of educational media 2 

None ........... 3 

III . List problems of concern you would suggest for future ABE 




Administration and Supervision 9 

Budgeting and Funding 9 

Public Relations 8 

Planning an adequate curriculwi ..... 8 

Methods and techniques in teaching adults. 7 
Psychology and Sociology of Adults ... . 6 

Recruitment (new ideas and methods) , , . 5 

Sensitivity training . . . , . . . . , . .4 

Uui da^nc e . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 



IV. General Facilities Good Fair Poor 




V. Comments - Observations 

i - - . - ‘ ^ - 

f I* Areas of Strength 




1. Public Relations ... . , . . . ..... 11 

2. Recfuitment . . ...... 1 . ..... 12 

3* Fiscal policies and budgeting^^^^ , , . , . 9 

4. Community agencies . . . .... . . . * 




5* Educational media 2 

6. Group discussions ........... 17 

7. Field trip 3 

Dm SpcakBi's and leu Lux'is j. a • • • • • • • • t £. 

9. Institute Staff 

well— organized, efficient, informal, 
sociable, competent, etc. 22 

10, Good demonstrations .......... 2 

11, .Panel discussions 9 

II, ‘ Areas of Weaknesses 

1, Not enough participaiits who were 

di re c to rs , * • , , , , , , , , , , , , 3 

2, Speakers and lecturers 

Boring - dry - read speeches 

Not informati've — not relevant ; 

did not "turn group on ! " , , , , . , 22 

3, Not enough group discussions 

failure to use talent of participants 
■ lack of student participation , , . • 24 

Suggestions 

1, Staff should live in dormitory and have evening 
disoussion groups. 

2. Dinner and get together at beginning of Institute 
■ 3» introduction of participants on first day. 



An evaluation of the institute's obiectlves was also 
made in terms of the general and the specific objects 
The instrument and the results are given below s 



EVALUATION OP OBJECTIVES 

The general objectives of this Institute were the 

following. Please indicate the degree of success to which 

/ 

each was met : 

Very Not 

Success- Success- Success- 



1. To focus on the leadership 
development of area direc- 
tors* 15 




2. To make local directors 
more adequately aware of 
new developments and trends 

in ABE. ' 26 17 ^ Q 

3* To help local directors 

develop a more relevant and 
engaging curriculum for the 

urban and rural programs, 0 35 8 

4 * To help local directors 
assist teachers coming to 

grips with the changing ■ 

needs of adult students, 3 33 7 

9* To assist local directors in 
learning more about the 
multiple agencies and re- 
sources available in com- 
munities. 23^^ 18 2 

6. To help ABE directors become 
familiar with educational 
technology and media so that 
they can provide effective 
leadership to teachers in 
this area, 

The specific ob je o ti ve s of thi s Ins ti tut e we re the f ollowing . 

please indicate the degree of success to which each was met : 
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Very 

Success- Success- 
ful ful 



1. To sensitize participants to 
the sociological factors 
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of adult students. 19 

2. To demonstrate nev/ teach- 
ing techniques appropriate 

for undereducated students. 7 

3« To introduce participants 

to the systematic and or- 
derly sequential approach to 
instruction development 
• through system analysis. 8 

4. To increase understanding 

of ana competency in the 
use of new technology, 
materials and devices. ^ 5 

5. To help participants as siome 



an active and continuous 
role in curriculum and 
instructional improvement, 16 

6. To introduce community 
resources appropriate for 

ABE programs . 20 

7, To develop skills in 

scheduling ABE classes. 5 



8, To assist in designing 

public relations programs^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^^ 

with industry for local 

ABE classes. 1 8 

9* To develop methods of 

reaching the culturally V 

isolated and to recruit 

them from urban and rural 

areas of poverty, . 8 



10, To develop skills in bud- 
geting ana fiscal reporting, 8 




18 

29 



16 




22 

20 

19 



21 

24 

22 



Not 

Success- 

ful 



4 



7 



19 



1 




Not 

Success- 

ful 



V e ry 

Success- Success- 
ful ful 



11, To help design strategies 

to reduce dropouts. 4 27 11 

12. To assist participants in 

the interpretation of 
pending Federal legisla- 
tion and its implications. 14 26 3 



Another written evaluation was used in an attempt to 
discover some characteristics' of an effective ABE adminis 



trator and teacher. It was felt 'by the Institute Staff that 
the insights of the participants could he helpful in designing 



training programs to prepare professionals in Adult Basic 
Education. The categories and the responses followj 



I . Job Specifications for ABE Administrators I 

Leadership qualities . . ... . , ... 12 

Knowledge of Punding-hudget-records, etc. ...... 13 

Understanding people 'N 

i . . . . . . . . . .... 16 

Know adult psychology::^ 



Must have some teaching expert ence .... . , . . 
Must have some administrative and Supervisory 

Must Imow how to conduct an in-" service training" 

program for adults . 

Know community resources and needs . • . . . . . 

Should he a full-time joh . . . • . . . . • • . . 

Should know techniques of puhlic relations t • . . 

Familiar with legislative techniques . . • • . . • 

Know effective materials for curriculum . • • • • 



17 

15 

4 

12 

1 

6 

■''3 

7 



II. 



I. 
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Post-graduate training needed to facilitate above*. 



Adult leadei’ship . , . 5 

Administration and Supervision 11 

Adul u pa^uhulug^ ....... iO 

Sensitivity training 6 



Method and technique and curriculmn for teaching 

adults . 7 



More institutes and workshops • • 5+3 

(like ours) 

Guidance and testing • 3 

Recruitment ••«...••• 3 

Public relations 7 



Job Specifications for ABE Teachers 

Empathy and imderstanding ..... . . • • • . . 10 

Formal training of subject matter being taught . . 12 

Skilled in individualizing and grouping instruc- 
tion within the class • 2 

Flexible - creative - adaptable . . .... . . . 4 

Knowledge of the CoimBunity and environment of ABE 



student, 2 

Sensitive to the needs of students . . . # • • . . 7 

Experienced and certified by state .... •• . • 4 



Otherr ■ 

Good health . 

Aware of current trends and materials ^ ^ ^ 

Emotionally stable * 

'Sense of humor 

Disadvantaged background to identify with ABE type student 

34 " 



II. A. Undergraduate tra,ining needed 

Courses in philosophy, psychology and theories of the 
adult learner 12 

Training on techniques of teaching adults .... 6 

Practice teaching in ABE Progr'ams 5 

College Course on Methods and Materials for 

ABE teaching 5 

Courses on Guidance, Counseling, and testing 

the Adult learner 7 

Intensive Course on language arts and skills for 
the foreign horn 8 

Course on cultural background of ethnic groups. , 3 

II . B. Post-graduate training needed 

Curriculi^m training using materials for adult 
learning 2 

Workshop in techniques for individualized 
instruction 4 

Courses for advanced study in Administration 
and Guidance leading to a Master’s Degree in 
Adult Education 6 

Institutes on trends in Adult Basic Education • • 5 

Seminars and in-service training involving 
enrollees of ABE programs in discussion sessions. 4 

Courses on sensitivity training . ....•••• 3 

In summary, the participants felt that more professional 
preparation on the College and University level was needed 
for developing effective Adult Basic Education administrators 
The University should assume, they felt, a unique role 
in the professional development of staff beyond elementary 
education courses. Preparatory courses on the graduate level 



should include: 

1, Leadership in the urban community 

2. Current methods and techniques in teacher-training 
for the imeducated adult. 

Finally, they felt the ABE administrator must be a part 
of the urban community he is serving, as well as a recog- 
nized professional. 

O bservations by the staff . The two full-time staff 
members, Miss Bodanza and Mr.. Donofrio were asked by the 
director to give their subjective evaluation of the Insti- 
tute, The following, then, represent their thinking: 

Miss Mary Bodanza 

My appraisal of this Institute is not in the measurement 
of effective Program Content, length of training aessions, 
or contributions of guest speakers, however integral a part 
these were in the organization of the Institute. 

My total commitment as staff consultant is an indication 
of the confidence placed. in me as a resource person who was 
selected by the Institute Director (to whom I hope I have 
been of assistance). 

The criteria for assessment of success, 1 find, lies in 
the word "relevancy”. Other terms include applicable, per- 

t . ’ ■ ■ 

tinent, ^d a propos - all sifted to the fine consistency 
of "significant to the situation or occasion". 

If this Institute has served to uproot and supplant, to 
reinforce and build, to araend and adjust, then, the inade- 



quacies of past performances in the administration of Adult 
Basic Education have become the very incentive to affect 
changes - changes that are relevant, applicable, and a propos 
to the needs of the population being served. It is this 
measurement which guarantees continuous adult growth for 
effective leadership in Adult Basic Education, 

From reliable "grapevine" comments circulating among 
the participants, a general consensus of opinions swayed 
toward the effectiveness of meeting the goals pertinent to 
the Region as a whole, yet specific to the population of 
the state and geographical area represented by the Director 
in charge of the local Administration of ABE Programs, 

It was the feeling within the four organized groups 
that this Institute served as a model of intensive involve- 
ment and interaction among individual participants as well 
as groups. The catalytic efforts of group leaders, chosen 
by each group, served to produce effective ohanges in the 
leadership roles of the ABE administrators in Region I, 

This reaction was brought about by forming a group of 
participants from large urban programs where the complexity 
and diversity of problems were mutual as well as specific. 
Pertinent ‘areas of heated discussions centered around i 

1, Community involvement in ABE programs Planning 

2, Private Agency’s role in the community of the 
indigent adult. 




3» How Industry can assist in reci''uiting the target 
population. 

4. Cooperative effort required by Religious, Political, 
and Business Groups with the community. 

Evident was the active pai'ticipation of local directors 
from small tovms and rural areas as witnessed from the vol- 
canic interaction betv/een the large cities and rural areas 
ABE directors. Confrontations and open challenges caused 
much soUl-searching in the identification of the ABE student, 
whether illiterate and isolated in the hills of Maine or 
unemployed in the crowded ghetto of Boston. One is stricken 
with poverty of the mind in his failure to communicate, 
while the other is poverty of survivals. Both have a com- 
monality of need for social independence through the pro- 
cesses of adult development, 

This fusion of environmental knowledge between ”big 
city Joe” and ’’little town Pat" abridged and practically 
annihilated any boundary line as to where one New England 
State begins and where the other ends. 

Thus, a common bond, namely, the human need to relate 
with people provided a session where” learning was caught, 
and not taught." 

Mr. Daniel Donofrio^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

The program of the ABE Institute was based on the recom- 
mendations of the ABE directors of New England, We attempted 



to meet the needs and interests of the ABE adniinistrators 
as determined by the State Directors of the New England 
Region. 

in developing the program, empnasis was piacea on 
administrative and supervisory problems of ABE. This 
involved guest speakers, panel discussions, group inter- 
action, and group workshops. In general, the Institute 
achieved the objectives as listed in the proposal. In 
retrospect, however, some of the planned activities were 
overemphasized, especially the format of the speakers and 
guest lecturers. A greater role should have been assumed 
by the participants in group activity. The talents of the 
participants could have been utilized more effectively, 
especially as resource people and group leaders. 



More speakers from the 3.ocal area who were employed and 
involved in the target areas should have been selected for 
discussion leaders dealing with the problems of the target 
ar’ea populations. 

The Institute did provide for staff involvement, and 
many of the daily activities were stimulating and inter- 
esting. Also participants seemed to have a positive atti- 
tude , This was vital in developing their effectiveness as 
directors. 

Follow-up evaluation . Six months after the Institute, 
on March 7 , 1970, a follow-up evaluation reunion was held 
to determine the degree of success each participant had 
experienced with his local program as a result of the two- 
week Institute, This also provided state directors with 
an up-to-date expression of local needs. 

In preparing for the reunion a letter of invitation and 
information was sent to each of the 43 participants of the 
Institute well in advance of March 7* (included was a 
questionnaire and reservation form). Letters were also 
sent to the state ABE directors of Region I and to the 
project consultants (See Appendix J for preplanning materials) , 
The feedback from the questionnaire (Appendix K) was used 
to develop the reunion program. Pour working-sessions were 
established, each focusing on a theme suggested by the re- 
sponse to the questionnaire. These themes were as follows j 
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!• Identify the major concer’iis/issues/problems in your 
community that necessitate changes in the educational 
structure for dealing v^ith the educationally disad- 
vantage d adul t , 

II, Design the areas of partnership between education 
and industry for greater involvement in the educa- 
tion of the disadvantaged adult. 

• (devices in technology - computer machines) Micro- 
teaching 

III, Outline a strategy of appropriate avenues for 
recruiting the educationally handicapped adult 
which will promote self-motivation for regular 
attendance in an ABE Program, 

Areas of Consideration! 

a, qualities of recruiter 

b, location of progreLm 

c, curriculum content 

d, instruction (ind, - Group) 

IV, The Learning Center Approach to Adult Basic Educa- 
tion is primarily an effort to provide individualized^ 
self-directed instruction as quickly and economically 
as possible to a heterogenecias mass of students. 
Elaborate on the role of the Learning Center Staff in: 

1 . Avenues of recruitment 

2, Personnel requirements 

Coordinator 

Counselor 

Curriculum Content 



3. Location of the Conte rs 

The reunion was by all standards a huge success. 

Of the 43 total participants of the two-week suinmer Insti- 
tute on campus, kj returnea on ivi rcn 7. I'ne rostei- of slafTj 
participants and guests is given below; 

Staff 

Philip Pume rant z 
Mary Bodanza 



Dan 


,iel Donofrio 








Participants 




Guests 


1. 


Marita Maes 


1. 


Carroll P. Towey 


2. 


Steven 0. Christy 


2. 


Mary Mulvey 


3. 


Thomas Grace 


3. 


J ohn Pox 


4. 


Henry Jemioto 


4. 


Prank Rep oli 


5- 


Nicholas Motto 


5. 


James A. Dorsey 


6. 


Robert Sasseville 


6. 


John Sideris 


?• 


Marilyn Sullivan 


7. 


John Moran 

j 


8. 


John Butler 




/ 

/ 


9. 


Donald Craft 




1 

1 


10. 


Edward Hannon 






11. 


Charles Holbrook 






12. 


J ame s Di amant i s 






13. 


William Lineham 






14. 


Leonard Albaitis 






15. 


Domenic Aurelio 






16. 


Anthony Benefico 
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par t;j.Qipants 



17, 


Earle : 


Brunelle 


18, 


James 


Tyre 13, 


19. 


Judith 


Elv/ood 


20. 


J oseph 


Angelillo 


21. 


Williai 


on Conway 


22. 


Edward 


J ones 


23. 


Clifford Robertson 



A final report was rendered following the reunion, 
thanks to the help of Miss Bodanza and Mr, Donofrio, who 
returned t‘o campus to he of assistance. (Appendix L) 

Moreover, a significant outcome of the reunion meetings 
was the listing of recornmendations , by the participants, 
for conducting future summer institutes. This very helpful 
list is as follows : . 

STOMER INSTITUTE REOOMMENDATIONS 

(1970). 

1, Have same meetings where directors from small towns and 
directors from large towns meet separately to discuss 
problems , 

2, Get speakers to present position papers ahead of speeches, 
so that there can be adequate discussion afterwards, 

3« Give examples of preparing budgets, testing program, 
teacher evaluation, motivating teachers, audio-visual 
equipment, and teaching materials, registration forms, etc, 

4, Don’t cover too many topics - it dilutes the quality, 

5* Go into video taping - to observe selves . 

erIc ^ 



6c Demonstration Seminar, 

7- Field trips to see an on-going A.B.E, center. 

8. Set up a pilot in-service training program to show how 
it could be set up in their states, 

9, Local director needs to sharpen his skills to be able 
to direct and supervise, 

10, Paid workshops - for directors and teachers, 

11, Individual supervision with teachers. 

12, Big problem - most directors are wearing "too many hats," 

13 , Directors have to know techniques and materials to do 
their jobs. 

14, It is important that A.B.E, Educators keep abreast of 
developments in C.A.I, to be prepared for its implemen- 
tation and to be able to fully exploit its capabilities, 

15* Recruit professionals and nonprofessionals. 

16, Person from HEW on legislation, 

17 • Involvement of students, 

18, Use of paraprofessionals, 

19, Schedule ample time for question/answer periods, 

20, Effective use of teacher meetings. 



PART IV 
OUTCOMES 

A significant outcome of the Institute was the request 
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leaders that the University of Bridgeport create an adult 
education program which could respond to the national, state 
and local needs to prepare well-qualified personnel for this 
area. The Project Director, Dr. Pumerantz, and the Assis- 
tant Dean of the College of Education, Dr, Hamiilton, 'under-, 
took a study of the feasibility of developing such a pro- 
gram in the College of Iducation, Part of these efforts 
involved a visit to Florida State University's Department 
of Adult Education to gain some practical insight and assis- 
tance in developing a graduate program in adult education 
at Bridgeport, Additional visits were made by Dr, Pvunerantz 
to Boston University, George Washington University and the 
Department of Agriculture's Graduate School in Washirigton, 
D.C,, to gain further know-how in fomulating a graduate 
program in adult education at our Institution, Moreover, 
consultation with officials at the national headquarters 
of the National Association of Public and Continuing Adult 
Education (NAPCAE) provided the broader national perspec- 
tive needed for planning. ■ 

It was proposed then that the College of Education of 
the University of Bridgeport add a new dimension to its 
graduate program by developing a program of studies in 



Adult and Continuing Educntion, loading to the Master of 
Science degree and the Sixth-Yea,r IJiplonia. (See Appendix M). 
Such a program could very well begin in the Spring of 1971. 

In this regard, the University of Bridgeport could serve 
as a professional ti^aining model located in an urban center, 
since it is equipped with the resources needed to prepare 
adult and continuing education leaders. It could also serve 
as' a research and dissemination center to bring new infor’ma” 
tion to those throughout the region and nation who are 
actively engaged as administrators, supervisors, and teachers 
in adult and continuing education programs. The College of 
Education is in a position, as a consequence of its prior 
leadership role in adult education through the ABE Institute, 
to generate the types of activities that are necessary to 
mount a program consistent with its total education mission. 
The developers of the proposal have not minimized the 
immensity of the task and have recognized the short-, as well 
as the long-range goals and implications involved. They 
further recognize that a new graduate program at the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport needs to be more than just a rhetorical 
document. They realize that such a program must be at the 
cutting edge of social and educational problems. Much thought 
and effort, therefore, have gone into the development of this 
proposal, which was stimulated by the ABE Institute, In addi- 
tion, College personnel have worked closely with the personnel 
in adult education and adult basic education at the local. 



state, and national levels over the past year. 

In February 1970 the Oollege of Education was ii forme d. 
that its application for another section, 309 Adult Ecluc.ation 

month institute to prepare local adult education administra- 
tors from the eastern half of the nation to become trainers 
of adult basic education teachers. These grants, back to 
back, put the Oollege of Education in the center of the 
stage nationally and enhance its position in developing a 
graduate program in Adult Education, 

The College of Education now has the chance to become 
an effective force on the national level in the field of 
Adult and Continuing Education by providing the graduate 
training v/hich can prepare people for careers as leaders in 
adult education. This University is equipped to provide 
knowledge and training in the humanities and social sciences 
which can. form the necessary humanizing and enriching prop- 
erties of a skilled professional. The continuing need, 
the objective research and evaluation of methods, materials, 
testing, recruitment, motivation, sociological— psychological 
insights, coimseling, and other areas of involvement places 
the University in a vital position to fulfill these needs 
in adult education as a field of study , Such a program can 
involve undergradua.tes as well as graduates in degree programs 
and/or courses affecting the adult learner. The insights 
and understandings that may result will be invaluable to these 
people when they enter the commimity. 
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Institute in Administration for local 
Directors of Adult Basic Education 
College of Education 
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ENROLLMENT FORM 



Please enroll me In ilic Institute in Administration for Local Directors of Adult Basic Education at the University 
of Bridgeport, August 11 • August 22, 1969. 
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Director of ABE, State Department of Education in the State in which you are employed by July 18, 1969, 
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Pre-Institute Materials 









UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 

BRIDGliPORT, CONNECTICUT 06G02 



INSTITUTE IN ADMINISTRATION FOR LOCAL DIFTCTORS 
OF ADUI.T BASIC EDUCATION 



July 16, 1969 

I 

TO: PARTICIPANTS OF ABE ADMINI STRATI VJS INSTITUTE 

FROM: PHILIP PUMERANTZ, PROJECT DIRECTOR 
RE* ABE INSTITUTE 

I am delighted to learn that you will be attending the ABE Administrative 
Institute to be held at the University of Bridgeport in Bridgeport, Connecticut 
from August 11 - August 22, 1969. 

We expect that the program, which has been designed to provide relevant pro- 
fessional growth experiences will not only be stimulating and interesting but 
also valuable to you in carrying out your future responsibilities. We know that 
the Institute will entail considerable study on your part but we expect that you 
will enjoy every minute so spent. 

Enclosed you will find materials that will be helpful in planning your trip to 
Bridgeport and in orienting you to the purposes and objectives of the Institute, 
You will also find enclosed a questionnaire which will help our^staff design 
experiences for you at the Institute and which I should like completed and 
returned to me by August 1, 1969. 

Each participant will receive a $75 per week living allowance and $15 per 
week for dependents up to three (3) to be paid in two pay periods during the 
Institute, 

Registration will take place Sunday evening, August 10, from 4:00 - 8:00 p.m. 
in Seeley Hall. A late registration will be held Monday morning, August 11, 
from 8:30 - 9:00 a.m. in Seeley Hall, We suggest that those who have room 
accommodations reserved register Sunday evening. 

For those people arriving by air, I suggest that you take a taxi directly to • 
Seeley Hall on campus. For those arriving by car, drive to parking lots near 
the dormitory, (See enclosed map and parking facilities) 

I look forward to seeing you at our Institute at the University of Bridgeport, 

If you have any questions, plase do not hesitate to contact me, (366-3611, 

Ext, 205) 




FILMED FROM BEST AVAILABLE COPY 



17 IE lINIVlo US XT Y 



OF maDGL'.roRT 
Coiincc l:lcu t , 



In£;t3.tute 



in Aclniiiiifjtraiion for Local Directors 
of Aciult Basic Education 



TRAVEI. FOKiM 



Type of Transportation; (checD one) 



Air; 






(one round-trip) 



Rate 



Train; 



(one rounditrip) 



Bus: 



(one round-trip) 



«-Car; 



(one round-trip) 



^Distance in miles to Le paD.d © .09^ per mile. 
Total miles 

} 

TolD-s $ 






This travel forra must he presented at registration. 



Note; Please attach al3. receipts. 




58 

,53 
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T.nnLitutc in AdiiVini.'rtvoilon 370^’ Local lll.vcctox’fj 
of Adult }3ofj;I.c Lducatiuon 



FAClXa'l’D^S^ Airo ACC0!-iI-1011V.ei0I'IS 

ParbicipoJits and depcndcntr- vill le housed in Seeley IIoll on 
the ca;nx:)Us of the Univers'ity of 33ridceport. A lar{;;e cafeteria 
provides n central dining;; facD.lity for all resident students. There 
are a jim.LDiouae of cultural and recreational activities in the area^ 
such as “beach and “boatilne; facilities in Southern Fairfield County 
vhich is vitliin an hour’s drive from Kew York City. 

Tlie Unilversity li“brary, as veil as the Curriculuia Center and 
the *4ulti-Media Comi)le>: vrill “be used. Adequate air-conditioned 
.classroom space in the College of Bu.siness Administration will he 
available including space for small and large group instruction. 

There are coraprehensive programs of adult basic education in 
this area end in the Rev York area vhich are rich D*|n comraunitx/ 
resources . 

Accommodations ; 1. Room and board (double occupancy) per person 

per veek is ^332.50* 

.2* Room and board (single occupancy) per person 
per veek is s 3 T* 50 . . 

Provisions at U n iversity ; 

Paily cleaning of rooms provided by Un5,versity 
3.. Linen - changed weekly 

2 sheets 

1 pil3.ov (pillow case) 

3 towels ■ 

soap 

Participants are responsible to bring personal towels, etc. to beach 
Ciplease do not remove University linen frora room. 

2. Laundry - 

Coin-operated washers and dryers are available in the residence hol.l 
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UNIVERSITY OF BF-^IDGEPORT 



DRIDGlZPOf?T, CONNECTICUT 0GG02 



INSTITUTE 



IN ADMINISTRATION FOR LOCAL DIRECTORS 
OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



I 

if 



PAR KINO FAnTT.TTTF.S 



All participants may park in any lot on campus 
without having a sticker. The exceptions to this are 

1.. No parking in areas marked ’’Reserved" for Faculty 
Staff, Visitors, Deans, Assistant Deans, and any 
otherv?ise painted spots. 



2. The lot directly behind the College of Business 
Administration is only for Faculty and Staff and all 
spaces are clearly marked "CBA" . 

Your, cooperation in this matter is necessary. 
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INSTITUTE IN ADITCI-IXSTRATIOM 
FOR LOCAL DXRICCTOt'lS OF iVDUI.T B;\SIC L])UCATION 

August 11 “ August 22 » 1969 

The University p£ Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

Data Iniorraation 



, Krs., Kiss^ 



(last) 



(first) 



(nicknaroe) 



Age 



ALiress 



Tel. 



\ 



Lness Address 



Tel. 



:ent Position 



three major areas of your job responsibility ; 

( 1 ) . 



< 2 >. 






?hat ways are you related to your State Dept, of Adult Basic 2duc tioa? 



long have you held your present position?^ 



were your last two previous positions? Briefly describe them, 

■CD. 



( 2 ) 



o ' 

ERIC 
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:ioa a nd Tra in ln^^ i 



Area of Cc'^iceatration Institution Degree Date Conferred 
School 
tge 

. School 

JO list any continuing education activities you have attended in the past 
years . 



( 2 ) 




1 


• 


< 3 }_^ 






... 


< 4 ) ■ ■ ■_ ■ ... ' : ... ■ 


< 5 ) 









caeinberships in professional asscciations. 
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Till?. UNIVERSITY 01? BRIDGEPORT 
Bridgeport;, Connecticut 



INSTITUTE IN ADMINISTRATION FOR LOCAL DIRECTORS 



OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



REQUI1U2MENTS FOR GRADUATE CREDIT 



Three hours of graduate credit will be earned by each participant 
who successfully completes all Institute requirements. The University 
course designation is Education 510W. Only graduates of an accredited 
college or university may register for these graduate credits. 

In order to meet University standards as well as to fulfill part 
of the Institute requirements each participant working as an individual 
or as one of a small committee will be expected to complete certain 
special projects. 

Each participant expecting graduate credits must present in writing 
one of the suggested projects listed below to the staff no later than 
August 13th at 5:00 p.m. Topics other than those listed may be sub- 
stituted with the approval of the staff. 

A filial written report of the project must be submitted to the 
Institute Director at the close of the Institute. 



SUGGESTED TOPICS: 

f • 

1 . Prepare and present a plan for recruiting the target population in- 
volving local industry, welfare or social agencies and the division of 
employment security. 

2. Write up a program agenda involving teachers and administrators en- 
gaged in ABE programs outside your area for an interchange of modern methods 
and techniques used for effective ABE. 

3. Prepare a list of five or more specific problems you have encountered 
as an administrator and how you attempted to resolve these problems. 
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4, Plan a deinonstration using a nmlti-incclia approach on sonic 
instructional aspect of teaching AliE classes as part of an in-service 
program, 

5, l^Iiat approach would you present to a newly appointed ABE administrator 

f 

who is organi?iing for the first time a new ABE program. 

6, Write a| critique on at least two books of the suggested reading 
list. 

>' ‘ , 



/ • 
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Institute in Adr.iinlstrution for Local Directors 
of Adult Basic Education 



PARTIAL SUGGES'J?ED READING LIST 



Bagdikian^ Ben H. In Tlie liidst of Plenty/' - The Poor in Araerica, 

-»> . ^ v: ; ^ ■ 

iJCctCUil X)U£7 OUXi • JL^^^US* 



Caplovit:-:^ David. Die Poor Pay More^ MacMillan Co.^ Nevr York^ 

N. y., 1965 ■ ^ ' ■ 



Galnraith; Join K. The Affluent Society, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 19^0. 

Gordon, Margaret S. . P overt;/ in Am erica , Chandler Puhlisliing Co . , 
San Francisco, Calif orn^t^l^^^P** 



Harrington, Michael. The Other Ajaerica , MacMilD.an Co., New York, 

H. y. 1962 



Hunter, David R. , The Slums, MacMillan Co., New York, N. Y., 

I96A. 



Isenherg, In-rin. The Drive Against Illiteracy, The H. \T, Wilson 
Co., New YorkT'NT'y: 1^9 ' ^ 



Kidd, James R., How Adul.ts Learn, Association Press, New York, 

N. y. 1959 " 



Knowles, lialcolm S., Handhook of Adult Education in the United 

States, Adult Education As ioc iation~ of the U. S. A., Chicago, 
Illinois, i960 



\ 7 ehster, Staten W. Die Disadvantaged Learner, Chandler Puhlishing 
Co., San Fi’anciVco, California , I966 ’ 

% 

Pas sow, Harry A., Goldherg, M 5 ,riara, '.'Tannenhaura, Ahraham J., Education 
of the Disadvantaged. 
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APPENDIX D 



Staff and Consultants 
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STAFF AND CONSULTANTS 



PHILIP PWIEPANTZ 

Project Director 

Assistant Professor of Education 
University of Bridgeport 

I^ARY BONANZA 

Institute Staff 

Senior Supervisor of Adult Basic Education 
Boston, Massachusetts 

DANIEL DONOFRIO 

Institute Staff 

Director uf Adult Basic Education 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

WILLIAM F. BRAZZIEL 

Director of General Education 

Virginia State University, Norfolk, Virginia 

JOHN CARAN 

President of Spanish Coalition group 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

ARTHUR CRABTREE 

Consultant in Adult Basic Education 
State Department of Education, New Jersey 

JAKES DORLAND 

Executive Secretary of KAPSAE 
V/ashington, D,C. 

JAMES DORSEY 

Director of Adult Basic Education 
Connecticut State Department of Education 

THOMAS HARRINGTON 

■ Associate Professor of Counselor Education 
Northeastern University 
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KENKTiTII JOIiriGON 

Media Specialist 
University of Bridgeport 

TRUDY JOimSON 

Special assistant to Department of Community Affairs 
Human Resource Specialist 
Hartford, Connecticut 

ROBERT 1,ABERGE 

Personal Manager, Tucker Manufacturing Corp. 
Leominster, Massachusetts 

rUTH LAWS 

Director of Adult Basic Education 
Dover, Delaware . 

FRANK I^HONEY 

Supervisor, State V/elfare Department 
Bridgeport , Conne c ticut 

MARY C, MULVEY 

Director of Adult Basic Education 
Providence, Rt 

ALFREDO MURPHY 

Executive Director, Social Action Department 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

EDWARD PARISIAN 

Regional Audit Director, Division of H,E.W, 

Boston, Massachusetts 

S. H. PROTHERO 

Executive Director of Chamber of Commerce 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

FRANK REPOLE 

Director of Adult Education 
Danbury, Connecticut 
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JOHN RYkU 

AsGiatant Director of Adult Basic Education 
Connecticut State Department of Education 

LAWRENCE STOLUROV/ 

Director, Computer Assisted Instruction Lab 
Harvard University, Cambridge Massachusetts 

CARROLL F. TOWEY 

U.S.O.E. Region I -program officer 
Boston, I'lf’.osachusetts 

JOHN SIDERIS 

Department of Education 

Nev; Hampshire State Department of Education 
JOHI'I MORAN 

Supervisor of Adult Basic Education 
Maine State Department of Education 

ALICE ALDRICH 

Coordinator of ABE 

Vermont State Department of Education 
WILLIAM NEWSOM 

Supervisor of Adult Basic Education 
Rhode Island State Department of Education 

RENE J. BOUCHARD 

Senior Supervisor, Bureau of Civic Education 
Massachusetts State Department of Education 

SONDRA M. MILLER 

Secretary, Adult Basic Education 
University of Bridgeport 
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APPENDIX E 



Se3,ected 



Consultant Presentations 
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STl^EMGTIIS AND VffiAKNSSSSS OF TIK ABE PBOGRAM 



1 



Dr, Arthur P, Crabtree 



One of the fundaniental tasks associated \ith any program of 
education is that of evaluation. Inescapably, v;e must stop at some 
point in time and ask ourselves, ”Hov; are v/e doing?” The federal 
ABS program has now been in operation some five years from the 
time of the launching of the Economic Opportunity Act. It is, 
therefore, highly appropriate that we confront the question that 
hovers constantly above the program: How are we doing? Has the 

ABS program achieved what it set out to do? V/hat are its strengths 
and v.'eaknesses? 

In my opinion, one of the weaknesses of the present ABS program 
is the lack of a commonly-accepted purpose, both in its origin and 
its implementation. V/hat is its basic purpose: to train disadvan- 

taged adults for employment? Or is it to give them a foundation 
of literate understanding for improved functioning as citizens, 
parents and homemakers? Or is it all of these? These questions 
indicate the avenues of our differences with respect to the primary 
objectives of the program. 

Let’s take a brief look at the historical perspective and the 
circumstances attending the birth of the ABE program. And here I 
can speak from experience. I was one of a small group v/ho were 
instrumental in bringing this program to fruition. Tn I962 and ^ 
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again in *63’ » we tried to secure passage of federal legislation 
providing for adult basic education. V/e were unsuccessful. Each 
time we ran into the forbidding gavel of the Chairman of the House 



TV ^ r> ^ ^ X ju ^ ^ rm. ^ ^ ^ i ^ 

A\t4.U.^O 1 / V# V • 



4-V 



oT >-^V. n '1 r\ c7/%T%V>'rr crNrTiiC:..*. 



where to the right of Louis XIV, identified the bill with the 
Civil Rights movement and refused to pass it out of his Committee. 

In 1964 President Johnson emerged with his dream of the Great 
Society. This time we who had been trying to get the adult basic 
education legislation through on its ovm merits went to the sponsors 
of the Economic Opportunity Act and asked them to incorporate our 
bill into their legislation. They consented and the ABE program 
was born in Title 2 -B of the Act. In I966 it v;as transferred to the 
U. S. Office of Education. 

The lines of the central philosophic issue in this program 
can be pretty v/ell drawn, at the risk of some simplication, in one 
pivotal question: Is the purpose of the program primarily that of 

teaching literacy as a prerequisite for job training or does it 
have the more comprehensive goal of creating a broad base of general 
education to undergird the adult's total life responsibilities?^ 

This is no mere academic question. Upon its answer depends, 
in large measure, the nature of the subject matter used, the selection 
of the teaching and administrative personnel, the choice of teaching 
method and, indeed, the whole tenor of the program. 

It is my conviction that the program, as it now operates, 
unduly emphasizes the occupational objective and that it neglects 
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the broader task of preparing the adult for greater competency as 
a citizen, parent and honieniaker. 

Tile evidence of this emphasis is quite abundant. Indeed, it 
ic . Th^ w»c; hnr*n ^ that urc— 

determined its vocational philosophy. One of the major motivations 
for the Economic Opportunity Act was the mushrooming cost of welfare 
programs, especially in our large urban areas. The pocketbook 
nerve of the American taxpayer began to feel the pain. About this 
time v;e were finding, in numerous studies, what we already knew, 
of course, that a high correlation existed betv/een lack of education 
and lack of employment. The conclusion was inevitable: train them 

for jobs and get them off the welfare rolls. In the language of 
the Act, itself, seven lines, in its Declaration of Purpose, are 
used to set forth its occupational rationale and only one to indicate 
its responsibility to upgrade the educational level of the adult 
for his other life needs outside the v;orking world. 

A second factor contributing to the occupational emphasis in 
the program comes from the current ('Civil Rights movement. Equal' ty 
of job opportunity is a vital facet of this struggle. But here^. 
again., the man must be vocationally trained before he cam make a 
case for an equal right to the job. 

Now, may I hasten to say, before you champions of vocational 
education begin to load your shotgun, that I have no quarrel with 
occupational education. I would be rather foolish to minimize, 
in the slightest measure, the great need for vocational training 
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in today's vorld. Indeed, v/ith modern technolofiy, it is more important 
than ever. 

But the adult is more than a worker. He is a citizen, and, in 

* ' ** t .1 tt . ^ . . . . ^ ^ • .1 . . U ■T' 

^ ^CAlClit' lAL^ill^’iUCAXwC; X • CXii JU1JLU4.JU V juVAtAC^LO. v/ ^ 

a richer self-realization. I want an education program that meets all 
of these needs. Ve allude to a manpower crisis as if it exists only- 
in the working v/orld, I suggest to you that there was a manpower 
crisis last November in the polling booths of this country. And there 
has been for more than half a century in tliis country. And with the 
youth of the nation in open revolt against their elders, I suggest 
that there is a manpov/er crisis in the American home, a crisis that 
cries out for vision and leadership in meeting the mounting pi’oblems 
of family life, I want to educate the whole man, not just his voca- 
tional facsimile. I v/ant to balance our curricular budget, not only 
in this ABE program but in all adult education. As Robert Hutchins, 
former Chancellor of this institution has observed, "It is manhood 
not manpov;er, for which we need to gear oui education". 

A second weakness of this program is its lack of administrative 
coordination, especially at the federal level. As you know, the Adult 
Education Act of lSo6 created the Committee of which I am a member, 

The President's Advisory Committee on Adult Basic Education, and gave 

j 

it watchdog jurisdiction over all federally-supported programs of 
adult basic education. Our first task was to find out how many such 
programs existed. In 19^7 v/e contracted with Greenleigh Associates 
to make an inventory. The findings were quite surprising. There 
are 28 Federal programs that have adult basic education components. 
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They are scattered among ten Federal agencies, of which the Office of 
Education is only one* There is little coordination among them* 

Indeed, there is little understanding of the other fellow’s progrc\m 
amoncr Tlnr^rmhf.Arn v . -ip: Rnr/ie nnneceKSarv duiilication of 

W • * - — 

effort in this situation. 

This s£xnie lack of coordination exists, in some measure, in the 
field. There is room for improved cooperative effort at both the 
state and local level. 

In our first annual report to the President, our Committee 
recommended that v/e be given sufficient resources to set up a more 
effective machinery for the coordination of all these programs, ■ 
beginning at the Federal level. 

Finally, and this, in my opinion, is our greatest potential 
weakness in this program, is the encroaching shadow of non-profession- 
alism. 

The public schools of this nation have become its favorite whipping 
boy. In searching for the cause of the current social ills that now 
engulf us, it is easy to brand the school the scapegoat. It takes 
the home and the church off the hook of accountability. Since the 
major program of adult basic education is administered by the public 
schools, they inherit the attack on the total educational establishment 
that is now becoming fashionable. 

One of the principal spawning grounds for the philosophy of 
amateurism in this ABE program has been the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. It had its origin in 1964 when ^r.- Shriver and his boys 
decided to set up an educational program for themselves without the 
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help of the educational community. By way of a starting handiccip 
for the ABE program, they delayed its initiation for almost a year 
while they busied themselves with getting ell the other parts of the 
Economic Opportunity Act under way. 

The line of reasoning advanced by these anti-establishment 
critics is very simple. It suggests, both overtly and by impli- 
cation, that the professional certification of teachers, as we 
have knovm it, is a v/aste of time. It postulates the theory that 
you can take a high school graduate, give him a hot-shot training 
course for a few days, and produce a teacher as qualified as the 
graduate of the traditional college course. 

This is a line of reasoning peculiarly directed to the field of 
education. I have yet to hear anyone suggest that farmers replace 
iav/yers in courts of law or that truck drivers be recruited to perform 
brain surgery. I would be most interested in seeing the reaction of 
one of these champions of the non-professional in the classroom if 
his own child were enrolled in a class over v/hich a high school graduate 
without professional training, v/ere installed as the teacher. Yet he 
is perfectly willing to have the same intellectual mayhem committed on 
the unfortunates who come to us in this ABE program. 

One piece of evidence that has been injected into this controversy 
over teacher qualifications, and one that is frequently quoted with 
knowing authority by its advocates, is a study conducted a couple of 
years ago’ by the Greenleigh Associates. This so-called piece of re- 
search, carried on in the States of New York, New Jersey and California, 
came out with the finding that I have just indicated, namely, that 
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a high school grc..dua.te, with a short pre-service training period, 
can do as good a job as a certified, j)rofessionally-trained teacher. 

This study v;as loaded with factors that invite some questions with 
respect to both its procedures and its findinr;s. Tliose v/ho refer 
to it so glibly don*t usually bother to explain that the certified 
teachers used in the study v/ere selected at a time of the year when 
all the good certified teachers in those states had been committed 
to teaching positions in the schools and that the teachers used, 
therefore, v;ere the poorest of the lot in those areas. Nor do those 
who quote this study take time to explain that all the teachers tested 
were compelled to use four selected reading systems and were not, 
allowed to depart from this goose-stepping regimen in two .-'.f them, 
even to use any other reading texts or supplementary materials. This 
is not teaching. This is but the dull manipulation of things. Where 
was tr»o opportunity for the creativity, the imagination and the inno- 
vation that v;e all know is so vital to this particular area of adult 
educa.tion? 

In a later study in my ovm State of Nev/ Jersey the Greenleigh 
boys ran into a situation that compelled them to indulge in a master- 
piece of semantic legerdemain on this same issue. New Jersey has an 
AHE3 program running under a branch of the State government called the 
Department of Community Affairs, ^t uses non-certified teachers, 
most of them merely high school graduates, with about ten days of 
training, Greenleigh was employed last year to evaluate the program. 

In its comments throughout an interim report many statements 
are made which criticize the teaching effort for lack of professional 
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training. Per/nit me to quote three of them, selected at random: 

"Observation has indicated that the teaching is largely unin- 
spired, unvarying from day to day. V/liether this results from an 
absolute lack of deviation from the programmed instruction, the lack 
of adequcite class attendance or the rigidity of the teachers themselves 
is difficult to say. Certainly, there are no sparks flying in the 
classes aiid it is difficult to assess teacher input in some classes 
when the entire relationship seems to be the checking of the programmed 
text tv/o or three times during the two-hour period. The teachers 
seem to spend most of their time sitting and waiting". 

Again, we have this statement: "Since none of the teachers are 

really prepared or trained to teach a conversation class in ESL, the 
lessons that were witnessed v/ere fiascos, a waste of time for the 
students and an erabarassing situation for the teacher# 

Finally* we find this observation: "It must be clearly understood 

that we are not vievdng teaching in a traditional creative or innova- 
tive sense. The para-professionals do not, as a rule, have the general 
education to stimulate and enrich the learning process, nor do they 
have the ability to diagnose learning difficulties which students 
have in their failure to grasp fundamental concepts in language and 
in mathematics# Often students are seen to guess at answers without 
knowing what they v/ere reading and accept the corrected version 
without knowing why it was correct"# 

Yet, in spite of such criticisms as these which run throughout 
the report, pinpointed to the very issue of teacher education, we find 
this amazing statement in the summary of the report’s findings# 
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“It haG been found in this preliir.i.nary evaluation that the 
Department of Community Affairs AB3 i;rograms have clearly demonstrated 
that non-certified, non-prof essionally trained personnel can be trained 

!?V.!L!Ly I’O iro v-imi c: nf "h Vjr-i.c;-5 p. il'i OT) ond 

GSD programs, aiid the students v/ith normal attendance in these 
classes are inalcing fair to good progress”. 

In my opinion, the statement is at complete variance with the 
statements- and observations that run through the body of th^ report. 

The proponents of this philcsopliy which holds that “butchers 
and bakers and candlestick mcd-cers” can teach the under-educated have 
coined a magic phrase which they would have you believe expiates the 
sins ..of the process and v/ashes it v/hite as snow. Teachers don’t nr?ed 
professional training, they say, as long as they come from the “in- 
digenous populations”. I'm not exactly sure just what this means but 
I gather they are trying to tell us that it takes a black man to 
teach a black man, a Jew to teach a Jew and that never, under any cir- 
cumstances, should a Methodist teacher be entrusted with a class of 
Presbyterians. \^y don’t the advocates cf tie principle go all the 
way and argue that only an illiterate teach another illiterate? 

Then v;e would really have a teacher who v/as ’’indigenous to the pop- 
ulation”. 

If you have concluded, by now, that I am concerned over these 
anti-establishment critics who tell us that all we have to do to 
prepare a teacher in adult basic education is to take a high school 
graduate , or some other well-intentioned representative of the indi- 
genous population, and give her a once-over-lightly preservice 
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training sessioii, you are correct* I ajn. I cannot accept this line 
of reasoning. I refuse to believe that exposure to the philosopliy of 
a John Dewey or a William H. Kilpatrick doesn’t enrich the understanding 
oi tnose vmo undei’take the sei’ious business of shapint, o. hu!u<a.n miijJ* 

I refuse to believe it because it doesn’t rntike sense and because it 
runs counter to rny experience in this field. This program for the 
under-educated adult calls for the highest level of professiojial 
training. The teacher who succeeds must have a knowledge of the 
psychological characteristics of the disadvantaged learner, she must 
knov; the technical aspects of teaching reading and computation and 
she must be familiar with those methods, techniques and approaches 
that produce the best results. And anyone v/ho tries to tell me that 
this kind of in-depth preparation can be acquired in a short preservice 
session is doing little more than wasting my time and his. 

Now, let’s make one additional point clear. Do I believe that 
traditional preparation in teacher education automatically produces 
a good teacher? Oh, nol I have seen sertified duds in this field, 
just as I have known inept lawyers and incompetent physicians. But 
I do maintain one simple thesis: Adequate professional preparation 

will make any teacher a better one and those who go into the class- 
room without it are not as well prepared as they might liave become* 

In these days we are now using teacher aids in this ABE program. 

I'm all for it. There are many things in connection with classroom 
operation that paraprofessionals can do to relieve the teacher of 
much of her burden. But let’s be sure v/e keep them what vre call 
them: aides to the teacher s.nd nothing more. I don't want to add 
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the disadva.nta[je of incompetent instruction to the cargo of handi- 
caps already cai'ried by those who come to us for help in this program. 

V/hen we back off and take the sweeping viev/ of this movement 
to widen tlie entrance of non-professionals in adult education, it 
becomes more significant than a first-blush impression might lead 
us to believe. Stripped of all its excess verbiage, it boils dovm 
to one fundamental question: Is there such a thing as an education 

profession ? There are many who have alv/ays insisted that there 
isn't, that it doesn't talie any special know-how to teach another 
human being, and that what we call a body of professional knowledge 
is simply a proliferation of classes in education psychology, methods 
and materials that weren't necessai-y in the first place. 

You and I, at least, are supposed to hold the opposite viev\?, 
that we do represent something which qualifies as a valid profession 
and that . it requires certain knowledge and skill to operate at a 
job-performance level consistent v/ith that of other professions. 

I happen to believe this with a rather deep conviction. In 
fact, I have staked about forty years of my life on it. I really 
can't know whether I am right or wrong. I can only believe that I 
am right. But this one thing I do know. If those who maintain 
that professional education is a waste of time and effort, then 
we might as well close the doors of every teacher-training institution 
in this country. If they whol hold this view are right, then you 
and I have been the victimes of a cruel deception. If we arc in a 
business that accords equal status to the unskilled amateur, these 
degrees we hold in professional Education are as worthless as a roll 
of Confederate currency. 
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I shsill labor the point no more. I see the maintainance of 
professional standcirds on one of the important challenges in this 
program. If the philosophy on non-professional leadership can 

i/CA V/JLJ1.C3XA (A V' y .A. V «A»W AAVi* v •«■ a a ^ ^ ^ ^ .n. %. 

spread throughout our entire educational community. If that day 
should come, the cultural fiber of this nation is in serious trouble. 

Now, let’s turn to the brighter side of the picture, the 
ptrenghts of the ABE program. 

In the first place, it has accompli ed a reasonable measure 
of v.liat it set out fe do, namely, involve a number of people in 
literacy education that otherwise might not have had that experience. 
The figures of the U.S. Office of Education indicate that the pro- 
gram has served over a million and a quarter adults since its in- 

) 

ception.' Naturally, there are some duplications in these figures 
but they still represent a major accomplishment. There is an ABE 
Program in every state in the nation, plus the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, Guam and Virgin Islands. Hundreds of teachers and 
administrators have been trained. A number of experimental projects 
have been initiated that have shed new light on methods and approaches 
in literacy education. New resources have been enlisted, particularly 
in higher education, to augment the efforts of those already in the 
field. New materials and teaching aids have been produced. Thus, 
while we have made only a beginning in terms of the size of the 
total task, it has-been a good and gratifying accomplishment. 

Secondly, this ABE Program constitutes one more ’’sale” in 
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merchandising the concept of adult, or continuing education to the 
American public. This is one of its greatest strengths, or, perhaps, 
more accurately, its greatest contribution to our social philosophy. 
There are some blithe optimists among us who are satisfied tVi the 
progress we have made in this respect. I am not. It was easier to 
enlist the interest of adults in my V/PA Program in India.ia, 3^ years 
ago, than it was in New York State in the 1950 's. I use these ex- 
amples on].y because I was present in both situations and tiTask froii 
experience. We are still shackled by the philosophy that edu ation 
is something for kids. It is still viewed by most as something you 
’•get” v/hen you are young, like puberty or the measles. Th* s ijatellec- 
tual strait jacket carries with it the implication that the aiult v;ho 
seeks to acquire added knov/ledge is either stupid or is trying to 
get something that he should have gotten when he was a child* Those 
who genuinely believe that education is a continuous process of life, 
and that serious educational study should run parallel with the total , 
life experience, are still in an uncomfortably small minority* The 
education of the adult is something we do after we have done every- 
thing else - a sort of P*S* to the main letter* We are so busy 
educating ’’all the children of all the people” we forget the people* 
The adult education budget is the last to be added and the first to 
be cut* When our national leaders speak of our educational needs, 
they are referring to the children. The literature of the educational 
establishment is about 99 • 9 /^ child-centered. The idea that the con- 
tinuing education of the American adult is as vital to the welfare 
of this nation as is the education of the child has simply not been 
accepted by our society. 
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The great contribution v/hich the ABE Pi’ograrn has made, therefore, 
is that it has provided an example of adult education that everybody 
can understand and appreciate. In the stark and naked reality of 
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educational need is presented that men of compassionate reason can- 
not ignore. 

Finally, the crowning strength of this program, in my opinion, 
lies in its linkage v/ith a great purpose. The greatest movements of 
adult education throughout history have been coupled v/ith great 
societal needs. It was so in Denmark v;hen the folk school movement 
v/as conceived by Grundtvig to preserve the cultural heritage of 
that little country from the encroachment of Prussisin influence. It 
was so in England when v/edded the resources of the universities to 
the aspirations of the working masses. It Vv^as so in Nova Scotia when 
Father Coady turned to a program of adult education to save the farmers 
and fishermen of that Canadian Province from economic destitution. 

These great programs of adult education had one thing in common: they 

were conceived in the v/omb of national crisis and each succeeded in 
revitalizing the society which gave them birth, 

V/e have had no such great purpose in adult education in this 
country, V/e have had many lesser goals but none that wore the crov/n 
of absorbing social significance. Amid this shotgun assortment of 
lesser diversities our greatest need has been some majestic purpose 
that might unite our disjunctive efforts in a common cause. 

This ABE Program is the first in our history that possesses the 
potential for this kind of greatness. Responding to the social needs 
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thcat now engulf this nation ite purpose dwarfs the values of con- 
ventional forms of education. It is linked v/ith the reclamation of 
those million Americans who nov/ live below the poverty level. It 
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believe to the rugged reality of life, in eyeball confrontation with 
the guts and squalor of Harrington’s other America. It is fused 
with a great adventure in human salvage and dares to throw dov/n 
the gauntlet of battle in the f • 'i where the action is. 

It is not too much to believe that this program may well do 
more than any we have every launched to transform this nightmare of 
today for those million disadvantaged Americans into their dreams 
of a better tomorrov/ and hopefully, unite all Americans in a moral 
and spiritual brotherhood we have never known. 
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RECjn iTMENT FOR ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

by 

Dr. Mary C. Mulvey 
I. THE PLAN 

It is a pleasure to talk v/ith you today about the Recruitment 
Program in Adult Basic Education in Providence, Rhode Island, which 
is being carried out under my supervision. As other administrators 
will affirm, recruitment of adult students has proven to be the most 
difficult of all administrative tasks in the Adult Basic Education 
program. Our experience since the beginning of our program in 19 ^ 5 « 
had convinced us that efforts to reduce illiteracy are dependent upon 
intensive recruitment of the target population. To our knowledge, up 
to nov; there is no operating program v/hich has tested methods and 
techniques for motivating the masses to take advantage of ABE in- 
struction which has had sufficient success to warrant its being 
offei'ed as an operational system for reaching the unreached, or a 
model for attracting educationally deficient adults into a classroom. 

Our early efforts from the beginning of our program, back in 
October, 1965$ involved the use of Neighborhood Aides as recruiters 
who were employed by Progress for Providence (Community Action 
Program, OEO), We used their services because we originally con-- 
ducted our ABE classes in the nine Community Schools situated in 
the poverty areas of Providence, and operated cooperatively by the 
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Providence School Department and Progress for Providence (CAP-OEO) , 

At first the Neighborhood Aides gave some assistance in recruitment 
under our direction, but gradually **cooled off" after their efforts 
nnt bring immediate results, and because many v/ould drop out 
v/honi they had recruited. It was then necessary to rely upon our 
ovm efforts entirely, through publicity and promotion procedures 
developed in our Adult Education Pffice, manned only by myself as 
administrator and a secretary. 

Later, the Community Schools gradually became less identified 
with our program when, in 19^6, the Adult Basic Education program 
was transferred from the Office of Economic Opportunity to the United 
States Office of Education. This transfer was a significant step 
fonmrd in improvement of Adult Basic Education instruction for un- 
educated and undereducated adults. From 19^6 to 19^7, we gradually 
set up classes in locations in addition to Community Schools, in- 
cluding housing developments, branch libraries, and churches. However 
recruitment of sizable numbers of the target population continued 
to be the weakest spot in our program. 

The challenge, therefore, was to find the real cause for decel- 
eration in enrollment and in attendance. Our first message was to 
take a good look at ourselves; and the result was that we realized 
we had to increase our staff if we hoped to make any inroads toward 
helping significant numbers of illiterates. Increased staff demanded 
increasing funds. 

Our ABE files and other data in the Adult Education Department 
indicated that many undereducated individuals had expressed an 
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interef.t in improving their educational level, but they had baby- 
sitting problems, transportation needs, inconvenient V7ork-sliifts , and 
other handicaps. Also, several religious, civic, ethnic, racial, 
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degree of motiVc\tion but v/ho had not yet enrolled. In addition, 
regular Monthly and Quarterly Reports submitted to our office by 
ABE teachers identified students A-zho had dropped out for various 
personal and family reasons. Thus, assuming that these conditions 
might be alleviated v/ith additional funds through v/hich v/e might 
provide supportive services to make it possible for them to attend, 
we v/ere determined to find v/ays to use all incentives at our command 
and to seek sources for assistance in order to enroll them in ABE 
classes. 

It v/as not until early in 1968 that significant help arrived: 
our proposal for an additional $19, OCX) v/as approved by the State 
Supervisor of Adult Basic Education for the remainder of Fiscal Year 
1968. Through these funds appropriated under the Adult Education 
Act of 1966 , the basic design of our recruitment plan involved tv/o 
processes: l) an all-out solicitation conducted by recruiters/field 

workers, and 2) a broad promotional and publicity campaign coordinated 
by a public relations specialist. As conceptualized in the design of 
our proposal, the Crash Recruitment Program had manifold inter- 
dependent dimensions with one underlying principle: the more contacts, 

the more ’’hits” — the more classes established and the more students 
enrolled. 

Funding covered the employment of: l) full-t^me and part-time 
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recrulters/field v/orkers v/ho would canvass the city, seeking out 
potential ABE students v/ho otherwise might not be contacted, and 
calling on those who had dropped out to encourage them to I'eturn; 
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publicity campaign via the press, radio, TV, business, industry, 
unions, community organizations and other relevant groups and indi- 
viduals; 3) 9-11 additional number of the best qualified teachers, 
teacher aides, counselors, and a technological media specialist in 
reading; 4) increased office staff, including a records technician; 
eind 5) supportive services, including the provision of transportation 
and baby-sitting for- mothers with small children v/ho could not other- 
wise attend, especially Head Start mothers and other disadvantaged 
persons living in areas from which people v/ould not automatically come 
to ABE classes. 

The recruitment effort had as its goal stimulation of interest 
on a broad front among all who should be concerned, and the creation 
of a public opinion v/hich would be supportive of Adult Basic Education 
programs. An important aspect of the publicity program was the 
distribution of posters, flyers, placards, signs, and other materials 
for dissemination of information about our program. 

With recruiters providing the basic paraprofessional aid, we 

ft 

were assured of professional back-up services since we had a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers v/ho had completed the V/orkshop in 
Techniques of Teaching Adults , conducted jointly by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and Rhode Island College, a prerequisite for 
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teacher certification in Adult Basic Education in Rhode Island in 
accordance with the State Plan for administering ABE programs* 

From experience we had found that to cross some cultural and 
• ethnic barriers requires special effort; and therefore we proposed 
to use selected recruiters of various races and nationalities to 
contact prospective members and subsequently to work v/ith them as 
teacher aides and in other roles so that, once an ABE student would 
enroll from one cultural group or another, he would not be completely 
on his own* 

Our underlying concern for the provision of total services— 
professional, paraprofessional, and supportive — along v/ith the in- 
tensive recruitment effort, would not only heljj our Providence under- 
educated adult residents, but might hopefully serve as a model for 
other communities* 

Doing an effective job along — or in a vacuum — is impossible* A 
major goal was to develop a sensitivity to ways in which v;e might aid 
our ABE program* In this respect, our job had to be an **all hands** 
assignment* 

V/e planned our program v/ith both a short and long range view- 
systematic and continuous* The operational criteria against which 
v/e would have to measure our effectiveness would involve: 

1* Short-range view : Enroll as. many ABE students as possible 

through crash recruitment techniques* 

2* Long-range viev/ : Close a gap by informing the public about 

v/hat we are actually doing (and hope to do) to raise the 
literacy level of Providence adults, and develop a favorable 
climate in v/hich to operate our program* 

Er|c 8590 
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LOCAL ABE EVALUATION AND SUPERVISION 
Ruth M* Lawoj Ed#D. 

In a climate of change supervision has many different meanings. 
Each of you perhaps has a picture in the mind v/hich is related to 
your past experiences, your needs or your purposes. The days of 
supervisory inspection have wanned and yet one teacher may consider 
supervision a threat to his individuality while another may consider 
it a source of assistance or support. The teacher's concept of ■ 
supervision, to a large extent, determines his acceptance of the 
service* Further the v;ay teachers see the supervisor perform, con- 
ditions their response to him or her, as a person. For our purposes 
"Supervisor” will be used to include all persons whose unique or 
primary concern is instructional leadership in Adult Basic Education. 
Various aspects of the supervisory function may be performed by 
state supervisors, local directors, curriculum consultants , specialist 
in evaluation, principals or assistant superintendents. In^spite 
of some differences in the holders of these leadership positions, 
their professional activities are inter-related. Supervision is 
assistance in the development of a be tter tea.ching-learning situation. 
The local director or supervisor of Adult Basic Education needs to 
be an individual with supervision or"be tter vision." Specifically, 
(l) what functions should the local director carry?, (2) v/hat skills 
must he master? and (3) what is his role in evaluation? 
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The Adult Basic Education supervisor is somev/hat a pioneer in 
a field that is relatively nev/. Usually his. teachers and othe.r staff 
members have been recruited from regular school programs conducted 
fnr* nVmdrRTi. A first function that the local director-supervisor 
will need to serve is to develop conditions in v/hich the staff can 
plan, work and think together about purposes and ways of implementing 
them. He will then need to secure the resources that will make 
possible the growth of the staff in vision and skills. An open door 
policy and a listening ear to the ideas of the staff as they come 
forth helps the staff to communicate, advise at times, develops 
staff morale and creativity. Staff development is a function of the 
adult supervisor. 

The Director needs to know the staff well enough to know the 
degree to which commitment is present or needs to be aroused. The 
individual may become intei-ested, maturated and committed because of 
a movie he sees, a talk he hears, a field trip he takes or a dem- 
onstration he observes. 

Training programs, conference and workshop attendance need to 
include experiences for the individual to practice new behaviors and 
receive peer or staff feedback and analysis of his performance. 

The local director-supervisor must himself be a staff resource. 

He must have skill in bringing new ideas and new resources to the 
staff. In the adult education field it is imperative that the adult 
supervisor knows the community resources which may be helpful in 
the solutions of problems, for cultural enrichment and other purposes. 
Teachers need to knov; that they can call on the director for assistance. 
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The local director needs skills in developing a mechanism for 
sharing ideas ^ procedures and materials through staff interchange, 
in workshops, staff meetings and committee activity. 
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a part in thinking through solutions to problems, confronting local 
systems, is given to teachers they begin to feel that the plans are 
their plans and they take more responsibility for their implemen- 
tation. 

Secondly, the supervisor of Adult Basic Education needs skill 
in human relations. Adult centers for education need to be as re- 
laxed and informal as possible in order to provide an atmosphere' in 
which adults find satisfaction in coming to school, where they work 
at their ovm rate, and receive reinforcement and rev/ards for achieve- 
ment. Whenever possible adults need to receive encouragement and 
the good feeling of success which replaces the long felt hurt of 
defeat. 

The local director has the role of helping the teachers set 
the tone through the classroom setting itself which is attractive 
and adult in appearance. Specially planned activities for social 
exchange tend to promote sound human relations. Showing constant 
respect and recognition for each individual helps to promote sound 
mental health and positive relations. 

Respect accorded by the local director for the personality of 
each teacher sets the example and creates a good feeling on the part 
of the teacher v/hich helps her to convey the same good feeling to 
the adults whom she teaches. 
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Supervision involves skill in the development of group process* 

The supervisor must know hov; to organize for effective group activity. 
Sensitivity must be developed in relation to peculiar strengths, 

V* A k ^ W w*.A* Vk •*> WWN.A. A *r -w w w v* «r y 

tasks or choices must be arranged so as to facilitate growth, 
success and desirable nev; experience. 

The local director needs to be prepared to help the staff 
examine the way in v/hich it is working and see if more fruitful ways 
are indicated. 

Further, the supervisor must have skill in grouyz work with ad- 
visory committees, professional associations and community organizations. 
As program changes, program promotion and public relations need 
interpretation, effective work with community groups pays rich divi- 
dends. 

A predominant skill required of the ABE Supervisor is skill in 
personnel administration. He needs to analyze each staff position 
with care and develop a job description. The staff person then needs 
to be selected in terms of;; (l) v/hether or not he can perform those 
tasks, ( 2 ) whether or not he relates v/ell to adults and is flexible 
aned (5) whether or- not he can work well in a total staff situation. 

He must be able to devise situations in advance in which satisfactory 
indices to behavior are obtained. New staff members should fre- 
quently compliment the strengths already existing in a staff. A 
staff committee to participate in the interview of a prospective 
new staff member is often a helpful practice. 

Staff selection should be carefully planned since the kind of 
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staff person placed in a ve^cancy, in an ABE program may be a tre- 
mendous asset or seriously v/eaken the program. 

Proper placement of staff and staff orientation are as important 
as sLctfr oulection. It ic unfair teacher to expect her to 

become a v/orthv/hile staff member v/ithout the assistance of the local 
director. A good staff needs leadership in planning what and hov; 
to teach. 

The Adult Basic Education Supervisor needs skill in curriculum 
development and planning. Some direction comes from the adult education 
act itself. However, each program staff needs to knov/ how u:? decide 
on priorities in terms of the particular population it has tx> serve. 
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APPENDIX F 



Sample Student Projects 



Richard F 
Hartford, 
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INSTITUTE IN ADMINISTRATION 
FDR 

LOCAL DIRECTORS OF 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

E A R N I N G C E N T E R S «» 
AND 

D U L T ; B A SIC EDUCATION 



. Kelly 
Connecticut 



Uni’vereity of Bridgeport 
August 1969 
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Most experts who have addressed the A.B.E. Institute have cited 
a pupil’s need common to all A.B.E. Programs. They contended that 
A.B.E. must be ’relevant' and convenient. I do not think any of the 
cpealcers gave a formula or an example of how to do this, and because 
we have also identified the same problem I would like to pass on hov/ 
to do this, and because v/e have also identified the same problem I 
would InJke to pass on how we are attempting to meet the special needs 
of two groups. One of these groups consist of the youthful school 
drop-out who feels that school is too confining and leaves at the age 
of l6 with usually an achievement level much belov/ the level of Adult 
Basic Education legal maximum, ^or this youngster a Street Academy 
was formed through the cooperative efforts of the Urban League, the 
N.A.A.C.P. , the State Department of Commimity Affairs, the State 
Department of Education and the Kartfo’rd Board of Education. At the 
Street Academy a youth can receive tutoring in the high school 
subject areas, with possibility of passing the State High School 
Equivalency Program or if he is at a level lower than high school, 
he may receive h>lp in Basic Education or he may just wish to re- 
ceive "street guidance and counseling" from the carefully recruited 
indigenous staff who have proven to be leaders in their communities. 

To provide the Basic Education for type of student we selected 
the MIND Inc. basic education system because the students came on a 
less than regular schedule and at different times of day. We could 
not afford the services of teachers on a stand-by basis but with the 
MIND program and an aide trained in its operation we do have an 
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individualized program and a 'learning cafeteria* which is on duty 
from 9-00 A.M. until 9^00 P.M. We have not found that this program 
does a better job than a teaciier. The students seem to enjoy the 
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factor. 

The other group is the non-English spealcing l\ierto Rican who 
has not had much or even any formal education and is reluctant to 
come to classes to learn English. The Adult Bureau is currently 
establishing a Spanish Learning Center in an attempt to alleviate 
the special needs of our Spanish speaicing citizens. The following 
is the proposal and objectives of the center as expressed by a ■ 
committee convened as an advisory board for the Center* 

In May 1969* the Pro-Eetterment Committee on Education formed 
and composed by a group of concerned Puerto Rican residents, conducted 
a sampling survey of the educational level and needs of the Puerto 
Rican community in the City of Hartford. As a result, the Committee 
proposes that the hardcore under-employed and undereducated of the 
Puerto Rican community be provided v/ith a more extensive and in- 
tensive Adult Education program. Said program will help to reach 
and meet the needs of those individuals who, although desiring to 
better aud enrich themselves, but hampered by a multitude of socio- 
economic pressures have fallen into the helplessness and apathy which 
follows frustration. 

The Committee proposes that a learning center be established for 
the purpose of providing adult basic education, motivation, counseling 
and follow-up to individuals in the neighborhoods during the course 
of their studies. 
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Objectives of Legrr? :!’^ f; Center 

1, To ac.cei- ‘ a the learning of English to prepare individuals 
for job tr. i.rd.ng, trade skills training and job placement 

proT^Lz". j intensive English classes in small groups at 
the cenjis'*, in the homes, and in existing nearby facilities. 

2. To bring injp-ish classes and orientation sessions to home 
bound lEDihem. 

5 . To raisn “is educational level of individuals to the eighth 
grade leveH. 

A. To encourrzs^: and motivate individuals to continue on to high 
school ana- righ scliool equivalency preparation courses. 

5® To orient ami inform community residents in the use of services 
and resotiTz.sffi in the community. 

This center vj£ll also offer a very individualized program by using 
bilingual aides v/ho, under the supervision of a teacher coordinator, v/ill 
work with individuals on a one to one basis or else in a group of two 
or three. Taped lemons and visual reinforcement will be an integral 
part of this program. 'The aides will also go out into the Spanish 
speaking community anud give lessons in the homes to individuals or family 
groups. (V/e have stsrted this phase and the results are gratifying). 
Hopefully we will try to wean the home student away from this and 
get him to come to -Sie Learning Center. The same aide v/ho have the 
home lessons will jcarry on with * their* students at the Center until 
the student becomes comfortable and is willing to join a class. 

The main thrust of the Center will be the teaching of English, but 
Spanish will also be taught . Many are not able to read or write 
Spanish and thus not able to communicate with their families in Puerto 
Rico. Consumer Edutssi^^ tion will be an important aspect of the Center 
and we hope it becoses a true center with a health clinic , food stamp 
source, credit union and a social-civic program. 
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We have not been as successful in recruiting the Puerto Rican 
to our A.B.E. classes and conservative estimates place their number 
between 15 i 000 and 20,000 and a high percentage of the adults needing 
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American citizenship. Our attempt to help them become first-class 
citizens is through the Learning Center. 
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INSTITUTE IH ADMINISTR/iT’ION 
FOR 

LOCAL DIRECTORS OF 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

RECRUITMENT 



\ 

James Flynn 



University of Bridgeport 
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OBJECTIVE : To acquaint personnel v/ith effective avenues of re- 

cruitment, 

T . y\ <t 1 mf=»n*hR t 

V - W _ _ __ , _ 

Recxniiting is considered to be approximately fifty percent 
(50^) of the ABE Program, It is considered the most difficult part 
of the ABE Program. 

Each recniitment program must have a basic plan to reach the 
undereducated adults. The plan must be flexible and adaptable to 
the particular needs necessary to reach the adult who is difficult 
to enroll. 

Recruiters must be aware that the prospective enrollee. is quite 
often very sensitive about his lack of education. 

One of the first essentials is to knov/ and understand the 
target population, their problems, attitudes and desires. Many are 
shy, retiring, elusive, non-communicative, and apathetic. Some are 
worried and frustrated, working long hours at menial tasks. Their 
lives have been filled with disappointments. There are those who 
feel they are to old to learn and at their age it is not worthwhile. 
Some left school at an early age vov/ing never to return again. Others 
are poorly fed, ill-clothed and feel ashamed to enter a public building 
These are the people and some of their problems. It reflects the 
obstacles that must be overcome before an adult decides to enroll 
in an Adult Education Program, 

II, Avenues of Recruitment : 

Effective avenues of recruitment include the mass media, 
community organizations (community., county and state) , agencies, eind 
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institutions whose normal operation brings them in contact with the 
undereducated# The human approach is often an effective means of 

recruiting person to person contact. Many members of the 

community are in constant contact with adults in the target area. 

The following is a list of only some of the recourses which 
can be utilized for the purpose of recruitment: 

A* Mass Media 

1. Radio 

2. Television 

3 . Newspapers 

A. Posters placed in strategic locations 

5* Flyers distributed via schools, church, business, etc. 

B, Public Agencies and Institutions 

1. Social V/elfare 

2. Public Health Department 

3 . Division of Employment Security 
A. Public Housing Authority 

. Lav/ Enforcement Agencies (prisons and penal institutions) 

6. Schools (public and private) 

7» Immigration and Naturalisation Services 

8. Rehabilitation Centers 
9« Registry of Mdtor Vehicles 

10. Draft Boards 

11. State Bureau of Vital Statistics 

12. Agencies of the Aged (Golden Ages, Senior Citizens) 

13 . Community Action Programs (Title II-A) V/ork Training 
Centers (Title I-B) Model Cities, V/ork Experience 
Programs, etc. 

lA. County Services 

C, Voluntary Agencies and Organizations . 

1., Salvation Army 

2. NAACP, Core, Snick, etc. 

3 . YMCA - YV/CA 
A. Urban League 

Federated Women *s Clubs 
6. Ethnic Social Clubs 
7« Neighborhood Community Centers 

8. League of V/oraen Voters 

9. P.T.A. Home and School Associations 

10. Mental Health Clinics 
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11. Marriage Counseling Services 

12. United Fund Agencies 

13. Fraternal Organisations (Flks, Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, 
Jaycee ’s) 

14. Veteran Organizations (American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Disabled Veterans) 

D, utners 

1* Business and Industx'y 

2 • Labor Unions 

Various Religious Organizations and Churches 

4. Ethnic Organizations 

E. Human Resources 

1. Satisfied students of previous adult education programs 
who will talk to friends, neighbors and relatives. 

2. Ministers spea^iing to parishoners in sermons or private 

consultation. | 

3. Barbers and hairdressers discussing the program with 

customers. i 

4. Employers informing and encouraging employees. 

3* Union Leaders encouraging their members. 

6. Milk and bread men have a unique av/areness of the 
community . 

7. Industrial and business organizations that canvas the 
community. 

8. Local politicians know their district. 

9* Store-keepers are aware of customers characteristics. 

10. The community *s school directors have a stake in the 
problems of illiteracy. 

11. Recreation leaders serve as a good resource. 

12. Attendance officers can supply valuable information. 

13. Visiting teachers and nurses know the families of students. 

14. School and community census takers solicit important 
dates. 

13* Physicians know their patients needs. 

• 16. Examiners for driving tests are av;are of failures. 

17. Police officers who know the people in their territory. 

18. The trainee or student themselves are an excellent 
source of soliciting students. 

19. An Advisory Committee of responsible citizens. 

20. Key persons in the community who know perspective 
students. 

III. Pre-Service Training of ”Para-Professionals’* 

Comprehensive and intensive training will be needed for the 
paraprofessionals recruited from among the students, case workers, 
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volunteers, agency representatives, or the "undereducated" them- 
selves, v;ho v;ill be used on the neighborhood committees for census 
taking and recruiting. 

Since the initial visit can be a very sensitive contact, it 
is essential that the interviev/er be knowledgeable and aware of the 
extreme difficulties he will encounter in both the census taking and 
recruitment of the undereducated. 

A, Each interviewer should: 

1* Be thorouglily grounded in the purposes and aim of the 
program. 

2. Be av/are of the local statistics and other backgromid 

information v;hich demonstrates the need for the program. 

Be thoroughly briefed regarding possible location of 
classes, frequency, and time schedule. 

A. Become familiar with the census card, process of completing 
it, and mechanics of reporting back to the program 
coordinator. 

Be oriented to the various problems involved in obtaining 
the cooperation of the undereducated adult regarding the 
census and eventual enrollment. 

6. Be informed regarding the degrees of illiteracy in the 
specific neighborhood in which he will be working. 

B* Interviewers should receive intensive training about how to 
use the above facts in such a way as to motivate the undereducated 
adult to enroll, in hope that through further education he may: 

1. Improve his economic status. 

2. Improve his housing situation. 

3« Influence his children to remain in school, obtain a 

better education and break the pattern of family poverty. 

4. Obtain personal rev/ard and greater self-fulfillment 
resulting from the ability to read and write. 

Improve his citizenship and become part of the mainstream 
of society. 

C. One of the main objectives in using the "undereducated"^ 
in the census taking and recruitment is the fact that they already 
have rapport with those to be interviewed. Therefore, in the 
orientation process no attempt should be made to correct speech 
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patterns, vocabulary, dress, or other person; 1 characteristics of 
the intervicv/ers which might destroy their ability to relate to 
their peers, 

D. The pre-service ti'aining program should include the 
techniques of: 

1, Presenting official identification. 

2, Gaining entrance to the home. 

3* Initiating discussion relating to the visit, 

Ae Keeping the interview informal and conversational, 

5* Informing the interviev'/er about the program, 

6, Using related facts, 

7* Motivating the undereducated adult to accept further 
education, 

8, V/hen and how to fill out the census form, 

9* Informing agreeable candidates concerning the method of 
enrol3.ing for class, 

10, Detei*raining v/hether a follow-up visit is warranted, 

E, The orientation should, at all times, emphasize the ed- 
ucational aspects of the adult basic education program. At no time 
should interviewers infer that this program leads directly to 
employment. It would be proper, however, to inform the interviev;e© 
that this educational program, if completed, may prepare him to take 
vocational training leading tov/ard employment. 
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APPENDIX G 



Workshop Groups 
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Workshop Groups 



Group 1 

Antihnnv 

2. Steven C. Christy 
5* William J* Conway 
A. James G. Dianiantis 

5. Edward T. Kannon 

6. Richard A» Kelly 
7* Marita Greiner 
8. William 0‘ Keefe 

9* Robert Ao Sasseville 

10. Domenic Aureliv 

11. Joseph M. Angelillo 



Group II 

1. Leonard Albaitis 

2. Jolm A. Butler 
3* Donald D, Craft 

Richard D. Daley 
3* Charles P. Holbrook 
6. Henry J. Jeraioto 
7* Edward E. Jones, Jr. 

8. Ronald A. Kozuch 

9* Arthur A. Patenaude 

10. Robert V/inn 

11. Earl R. Brunelle 



o 

ERIC 
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Group I I I 

"I . Mv»e . M n T AT_T^ov»rl 

2. Miss Gloria DeAngelis 

3. Ernest A. Guglielino 
A. V/illiam J. Linehan 
5* Nicholas M. Motto 

6. David Lee Prentiss 

7. Wilfred E. Roy 

8. Gertrude B. Pearson 

9. Robert M, Gilbreth 

10. Robes't H. Powers 



Group IV 

1. George P« Avi table 

2 . James Flynn 
3* John Hogan 

A. Robert Holloran 
5* Mrs. Helen Hutzler 
6. Zenas J. Kevorkian 
7* Doris M. Paquette 
8. Clifford G. Robertson 



Earl R. Brunelle 
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APPENDIX H 



Groups Responsible for Introducing 
Guest Speakers 



Ho 
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Groups will meet and introduce guests according to schedule list below: 



Group II 

Dr. Mary C. Mulvey August 139 19^9 9*»00 a.m, 

s^jLjL 

Rhode Island State Department of Public Schools 
“Training and Recx'uitment of Paraprofessionals” 

Group II 

Kenneth Johnson August 13i 19^9 3^^5 PeDi. 

Media Specialist 
University of Bridgeport 
“Demonstration of Teaching Techniques” 

Group III August l4, 19^9 9*00 a.m. 

Dr. Lawrence Stolurov/ 

Computer Assisted Instruction Lab 
Harvard University 
Cambridge , Massachusetts 

“Systems Approach for Instructional Development” 

Group IV 

Carroll Towey August l^t 19^9 9^00 a.m. 

“Role of the USOE and the Services of the Regional ABE office.” 
Program Officer USOE Region I 

Panel of State Directors August l^i 19^9 10:15 a.m. 

James A, Dorsey Connecticut 

Consultant ABE 

Connecticut State Dept, of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Alice Aldrich Vermont 

Coordinator of ABE 

Vermont State Dept, of Educatior. 

Montpelier, Vermont 

Rene J. Bouchard Massachusetts 

Director 

Bureau of Civic Education 
Boston, Massachusetts 

William Nev/som Rhode Island 

Director of ABE 
Rhode Island 
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Groups will and. introduce guests according to list below: 

(2nd v;eek) 



Group I 

James Dorsey August l8, 19^9 9*00 a.m. 

Consultant of ABE 

Connecticut State Dept* of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Group II 

Edv/ard Parision August 19« 19^9 9*00 a.m. 

Regional Adult Director 
Division of H.E.V/, 

Boston, Massachusetts 

’•Methods of Budgeting and Sources of Funding” 

Frank Scarano: August 19, 19^9 9^00 a.m. 

Group II 

Mr. James Borland 
Executive Secretary 
NAPSAE 

’•Pending Legislation 
Progi'ams”. 

Group III 

Dr. Frank Re pole August 20, 19^9 9^00; a.m. 

Director of ABE 

Board of Education 

Danbury, Connecticut 

•'Nation^ Trends in Adult Education” 

Group III 

Dr. Ruth Laws August 20, 19^9 1:00 p.ra. 

Director 

Adult and Continuing Education 
Dover, Delaware 

’’Local Program Evaluation and Supervision” 

Group IV 

John Ryan August 21, 19^9 1:00 p.m. 

Assistant Consultant in ABE 
Connecticut State Dept, of Education 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Report from Region I Institute for Teachers 



August 19 ♦ 1969 1:00 p.m, 

and its Effect on the Operation of Local 
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Dr. Thomas Harrington August 21, I969 1:00 p.m. 

Associate Professor of Counselor Education 
Northeastern University 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Report from Rec^ion T Tr.p:f.T t.nfo *Pr>2f Cov.rcolcrc 
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APPENDIX I 



Banquet Invitation and Certificate 



o 
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INSTITUTE IN ADMINISTRATION 
FOR LOCAL DIRECTORS, 

OF 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



August 11 - August 22, 1969 







$ 




You are cordially invited 
to attend a Banquet 
to be given by 

The Institute in Administration 
for Local Directors 
of 

Adult Basic Education 

Thursday, August 21, 1969 
6:00 

University of Bridgeport 
Student Center 
Alumni Hall 
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APPENDIX J 



Preplanning Materials for 
Evaluation Reunion 



o 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 

BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 06C02 

January 23, 1970 



Dear Institute Particinant : 

Now that five months have passed since the conclusion of the 
ABN Institute at the University of Bridgeport, it is time to 
conduct a follov/~up assessment of the outcomes of the Institute. 
Presumably, you have had the opportunity to reflect on the 
experiences you had last summer in Bridgeport and to make some 
judgments . 

We are planning a one-day reunion meeting for the participants 
of last summer’s two-week Institute so that we can determine the 
degree of success each has experienced with his local program 
as a result of the Institute, Not only does this one-day 
meeting serve as an evaluation of the InSv/itute itself, a process 
that is obviously necessary, but perhaps more importantly it will 
give you a chance to assess the types of things you are doing in 
your local setting. Moreover, you will be able to seek additional 
assistance, receive important nev/ information, and be in a position 
to compare notes and share developments with colleagues. Also the 
State directors will have a chance at this one-day meeting to re- 
ceive an up-to-date expression of your local needs. 

The reunion will be held on Saturday, March 7, 1970 at the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport. A $25 honorarium will be given to all who 
can attend. In addition you will be our guest at a luncheon. The 
program and more details will follow later but at this point we 
want you to reserve the date. We can tell you, though, that this 
one-day reunion should be a most worthwhile experience since the 
format -will include small group discussion and seminars with the 
opportunity for intensive participant interaction. 

We sincerely hope that you will make every effort to come to this 
reunion. Please complete and return the enclosed Reservation Form 
and Questionnaire before March 7, 1970. 

I look forward to seeing you on March 7, at the University. 

Best personal wishes, I am 
Sincerely yours. 
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Philip Pumerantz 

Project Director and Assist it Professor 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 

BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT OG0O2 



January 23, 1970 



Dear State ABE Director 

I am now planning a one-day follow-up evaluation reujiion of our 
Institute in Administration for Local Directors of Adult Basic 
Education which was held at the University of Bridgeport last 
summer. The reunion is scheduled for March 7, 1970 at the 
University of Bridgeport from 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Enclos-^" cu 
will find a copy of the letter that I have sent to each par'o.; ' ^jant 
explaining the intent of the reujiion and some of the preliminary 
details. You will also find, a copy of the questionnaire I have 
asked them to complete. 

The format of the day as I see it. now, will involve a registration 
period in the morning from 9:00 - 9:30 a.m., follov^/ed hy a brief 
program with welcoming remarks and orientation to the day's acti- 
vities. The remainder of the morning could be devoted to small 
interest group meetings. These can give the participants an 
opportunity to share the experiences they had in the last five 
months. A luncheon v/ill follo’,/ this. It may be a good idea to 
have a speaker during the luncheon - someone you may want to 
suggest. The rest of the afternoon could be devoted to seminars 
dealing with selected common problems which will have been gleaned 
from the questionnaire they will have returned prior to the meeting. 
The seminars could be arranged into concurrent working sessions 
v/hich will allow the participants to attend more than one session. 

I hope that you can be available for this day so that you may have 
an opportunity to meet with the people from your state in order to 
get an idea of some current local needs, and also to serve as a 
group leader in one of the seminars. Of course we can cover your 
travel and expenses when you come to the campus and you will be 
our guest for the luncheon. 

At this point I would like you to react to the tentative program I 
outlined above and would appreciate any of your ^gestions an I 
impressions. Also, please let me know whether I can count o ‘ ;; .ror 
participation in thif one-day program as soon as you can. 
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UNIVERSITY OP BRIDGEPORT 

BRIDGEPORT. CONNECTICUT 06G02 



TDtr -P*-i •vTTKf 1 4•V^r^ Tj' -i >-» o *1 "O *f ' o 4* V> ^ T 4* 4 4- i i 4’ 

wi31 be complete and hopefully in the mail to you by the end of 
Aprio-, V/e were granted a six month extension for our project so 
that Vvie could carry out more realistically this follov/~up evalu- 
ation which was part of our initial commitment and to develop 
as well a graduate program in Adult and Continuing Education at 
the University of Bridgeport, The latter, you might be interested 
to know, is i the process of being developed and hopefully will 
be a reality by the Pall 1970, 

In the meantime, I am looking forward to hearing from you. 

Best personal v/ishes, 



Philip Pumerantz 
Project Director and 
Assistant Professor 

pp/n c 
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ONE DAY F0I.L0l'/-Ur EVALUATJ.ON RiaiN'J'.ON 
Ali];: INSTITUTi' AT THE UNIViaiSlTY OF 



(March 7> 
FRIDGE FORT 



1970) 



questioni:aire 

1, What successes have you experienced in your local ABE prop, ram 
v;hich you feel you can attribute to your participation in the 
tv;o-V7C-ck ABE Institute held at the Uni.vcrsity of Bridgeport? 
(Please discuss) 



2. To V7hat extent did the two-week Institute help you to solve the 
problem;- you brought to the Institute? (Please discuss) 



3, To what extent did the two-week Institute prepare you to 

anticipate and to solve problems back home? (Please discuss) 






4. What new programs or strategies and approaches were you able to 
launch as a consequence of attending the two-week Institute? 
(Please discuss) 



5 . please indicate any suggestions for follow-up or additional 
training that the University of Bridgeport should provide? 



Please complete and retur- by February 27, 1970. 
Mail to: Dr. Philip Pun.erantz 

College of Education 
’ University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 06602 

■ Ill'll 
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RESERVATION FORK 

ONE DAY FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION REUNION 

INSTITUTE IN ADMINISTRATION FOR LOCAL DIRECTORS 
OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

March 7 , 1970 
-UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 



r-i 

NAME : 



POSITION: 



BUSINESS ADDRESS: 



CITY: 



STATE : - ' . . ’ 

I will D will not Q attend the reunion and luncheon, 
(check one) 

Please return by February 27, 1970. 

Mail to: Dr. Philip Pumerantz ; 

College of Education ; ' • ' 

University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 06602 



Overnight Accommodations can be made directly with the following 
motels: Fairfield Motor Inn, Fairfield; Holiday Inn, Bridgeport 

Howard Johnson's Motor Lodge, Stratford, 

■ii8.i;32 ■ , • ■■■ 
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APPENDIX K 



Follow-up Evaluation Reunion 



Questionnaire Results; 
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ONE DAY FOLLOW-UP EVALUATION REUNION (MARCH 7, 1970) 
ABE INSTITUTE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

.1. Y/hat successes have you experienced in your local ABE program 
which you feel ycu can attribute to your participation in the 
two-week ABE Institute held at the University of Bridgeport? 



Better planning in crganizing and ABE Program in utilizing 
appropriate techniques for; 

Recruiting 

Counseling and Testing (Employment Services) 

Use of Community Agencies and Resources 
.Teaching materials 

Retention of students .. 

Location of class sites to minimize transportation problems 

.If 

' * 

2. To what extend did the two-week Institute help you to solve the 
problems you brought to the Institute? (Please discuss) 

Valuable group and informal discussions helped to expose 
common areas of interest, needs and possible solutions to 
existing problems in ABE. 

. awareness of the particular curriculum areas needed for 

_ the population being served - urban as opposed to rural 
envi r onment al needs.. ^ ^ 

. /3« To v/hat extend did the two-week Institute prepare you to antici- 

and to solve problems back home? (Please discuss) 

Contacts with industry and employment counselors for, possible 
/ .'.programs in ABE within the industrial complex. 

Public relations with industiy to assist in recruiting ABE 
' ■ \ students. - ' d-: '. . 

Media center concept introduced through ABE on University 

' level. ' ' ; . :■ ^ ■ -V . 
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Utilizing nev/s media for effecting good relationships 
in ABE Program. 

5. Please indicate any suggestions for follow-up or additional 

o- j-t. - tt — r — r j ^ jy "o * • - — - J- . i ^ 

OX dxxixix^ UliCX U UiiC U’llXVCXOX UJ W X XJ X X ^ 'u' X u tlx U. 2^XV-#VXU.c: 

. 1 ■ 

Graduate degree programs, in Adult Education with empha- 
sis on teacher training for urban population needs. 

Seminars conducted by the University for Directors and 
Counselors on a one-day workshop schedule concentration 
■ on one phase of ABE, such as Public Relations, utilizing 
ez5)erts in various categories of press, mass media. 

Practice teaching programs through the university in 
•ABE centers for involving nev/ teachers in the program. 
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APPENDIX' L 



Pinal Report of One Day 
Evaluation Reuinion 



March 7, 1970 
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UNIVERSITY OF BRIDGEPORT 
College of Education 

"Institute in Administration for Local Directors of Adult Basic 

Education" 

One-Day Evaluation Reunion 

March 1 , 1970 

% 

Working Sessions 

Determination of Goals and Priorities 



er|c 



±%7 
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own DAY J.'’0]J:.0\N’-”11P DVALllAYIOlN’ R}-’, UNION 



in Ai:)M;i:N;i;G'rRAT;i;oN nor 3jOc:al DiJO'ic'L’Oj^o 



OR ADULT JBASIC RDUCATION 



Marcli 7 , 1D7C 



UNIVERSITY OF BRI3DGEPON 



O 

ERIC 



■9:30 A . M . 
.10:00 A.M. 



10:15 A.M 



12:00 NOON 



1:30 P.M 

2:30 P.M, 
3:00 P.M, 

3:30 P.M. 



PROGRAPl .. 

listration and Reception 
Jacob son Hall 
Genei"al Meeting 

Jacobson Hal3. 



Presiding. . , , . , .Dr. Philip Pumerantz 

Project Director 
VA-ilcome Dr. John Lovell 



Co3.1ege of Education 

Concurrent Working Sessions . ■ , 

Small Interest Groups in assigned rooms 
in College of Business Administr aition . 
Luncheon 

Private Dinfag Roonn Student Center 

Speeiker. ....... .Dr. Alexander Plante, 

. Chief, .Bure? c of 

Continuing Education, 
Connecticut State Department 
of Education 

>ic , , . , "The Disadvantaged Adult: 

Some Priorieties for 



Concurrent Working Sessions 

Small Interest Groups in assigned rooms 
in College of Business Adminis traition 
Meeting of State Directors 
Jacobson Ilal]. 

Pinal Thoughts 

Jacobson Hall 
Dr. Philip Pumerantx 
lourn 
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Record0.i: 



Ccitalyst 



Group I 



Cf 

IT 



CBA Room 1 
Dan Donofrio 
Marita Maos 
■U 1*0 von C. Christy 
',L'nomci.s Gi ace 
Henary Jemioto 
Nicholas Motto 



Tas> 



Identify the major concerns/issues/prob].cms in your 
community that necessitate changes in the educational sti'ucture 
for dealing %vith the educationally disadvantaged adult. 



Recruitments 

Methods for recruiting the disadvantaged adult must in- 
volve non-educational agencies dealing with population groups; 
employment agencies; social services; neighborhood clubs; adults 
of same ethnic background; and community leaders. 

Retention: 

Regular adult student attendance is dependent upon per- 
sonal interest and concern of the teacher for the student's 
learning process. Academic qualifications and certification 
of the teacher does not quarantee student performance. A 
rigid, structured curriculum using traditional approaches tends 
to alienate the student who experienced failure before through 
this approach. Non-professional personnel can jbe utilized to 
provide meaningful experiences relevant to patterns of every- 
day living . 

Power Structure Groups: 

Minority groups need to be involved in the education of 
its people. Identity and relevance for these groups must 
include the natural leaders of the community to help design 
a curriculum for changing attitudes and developing self- 
confidence . 



Discussion 



■\ 



ERIC 
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Group :n; 
cat a lyfi t : 
Rocordc:r • 

P a r 1: i c .1 p i\ n t s i 



C13A Room 3 
Robert SassGvillG 
M a r j J, y j'l S u 1 ]. .1 v a n 
John But. lor 
Donald Craft 
]F1 r? r T 1 n n o 11 
Chaj'lQS IIol brook 



Design the ai'eas of partnership between education and 

! 

industry for greater involvement in the education of the 
disadvantaged adult. 



Discussion 



To facilitate the vast accumulation of knowledge which 
ij;t],>ossible through traditional methods, Computer-Assisted 
Instruction may be wise. 

Consultant services are needed from industry in operating 
teaching machines such as i 

EDL (Educational Developmental .Laboratories ) Learning 100 
Series - Controlled Reader 

ELS (Educational Learning Systems) 

Opportunities are needed for educational technology and 
research to develop products to benefit mankind in specialized 
skills , 

Manufactured products must be used, tested and evaluated 
vdio must Set the professional standards in educa- 
tion. , 
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- 3 - 



Groiip III 
Catci lya t : 
Reco.rder : 

P a r t i c i. p a Ji t. s ; 



CBA Room 10 
O’amQ s Dictman t i a 
W i 1 1 i ri m 1 1 i nob a n 
Ii G o n a r d A ,1 . b m .1 . t i o 
Dome n i c A,u r o 1 ,1 o 
Anthonv Bcnefico 
Earle Brunei le 
James T y i: r e 1 1 



Task 



Outline a stirategy of appropriate avenues for recruiting 
the educationally disadvantciged adult which will promote self- 
motivation for regular attendance in an ABE P.rogi*am. 

Areas of Consideration! 

a. qualities of recruiter 

b. location of program 

c, curriculum content 

d, instruction (Ind. - Group) _ 

Discussion 



a. Qualities 

“Leaders or residents of same ethnic background 
“Bilingual - if students are illiterate beginners , 
-Knowledge of services within Community of Students 
-Male image more impressive in certain areas for men 
“Female image influential v/ith women 
-Knov;ledge of worth and dignity of human beings 



r' 





b. Location 

“Can be determined by leaders of groups and educational 
agency's mutual agreement 
-Feasible sites - minimum transportation cost 
“Public Libraries ~ housing projects - shopping centers 



c. Curriculum Content; 

“Needs ‘of Group and individuals determine areas of 
instruction 

“PrficiGncy in basic skill areas of. reading, computation 
-Social Living Skills; Health and Hygiene 

.. Consumer Education 

Practical Government 
Home and Family Life 

131 
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d. 



In j;; Uructlon : 



*- P i: 09 . 1 .'' amm o d ci n d i n d i. v i d a ]. .1 jf, o d 
dependcirc paco 

-TGacher mast bo wcl 1 -prepared 
area and adult learning. 



r.f'l f 



-me 



■f T =» ^ y i 



m 



to provide pr og.ro bb imd 
in knov.’lc;dge of aubjoct 






o 






affect behavioral and nttitudinal changes 
-i\ll learning activities shouJ.d focus on I'olovnncy to 
daily life of studeni-,s. 






I: 

W 



i 

f-' 

V 



t- 




i n- 

nmttGj 
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Group .TV 
Ca tu.lyui. : 

He cor dor ; 

Par ticii.panl s : 



CB7\ Room l.l 

Ccirroll 'I’ou’cy OSOE Region I 

J u d i 1 1 1 Jil 1 w o o d 

Jo £3 c p 1 1 A ) 1 y c 1 i 1 ]. o 

Wii I ieilll Oui iss'cl y 

John F. i^ox 

E d w a r d J o n e s 

Frank Repoli 

Clifford Robertson 



Task 



The Learning Center Approach to Adult Basic Education 
is primarily an effort to provide individualized, self- 
directed instruction as quickly and econornically as possible 
to a heterogeneous mass of students. 

Elaborate on the role of the Learning Center Staff in* 

1, Avenues of recruitment 

2, Personnel requirements 

Coordinator 
Counselor 
Ins tarn ctor 

Curriculum Content * 

3, Location of these Centers 

t Discussion 

I ' " ' — - 

I. Management by Objectives 

Goals involve long range planning in; 

a. staff training 

b. program operation 

c. creativi ty/exploration of new methods 

d. needs of individuals concerned 

II. Rate of Efficiency determined by; 

a. Quality of Program versus quantity. 

b. Individual concern centers tov/aard quality perfoarmance 

c. Length of time (%) devoted to specific operation - 
average of 60% of time or better is indicative of 
efficiency - 

III . Lccirning Conters; 

a. easily accessible to students/cornfortable to teachers 
an d s t a f f 

b. . goals establiahed by student for self-irnprovement 

c . learning center staf^^providcs assistanGe in meeting 
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■t 1 1 <: J fj c 



s o 1 ;i 



deper 



.-G- 
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e direct appliciition of Icarjiijig gticirod to 
Lng problcjiri‘3 of ovoryday Id.ving' 
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x'eading prog^rams - all IgvgIs 
mcitliGmatics 
social skills 
employment skills 

g. local support and private contributions are 
ident for existence of Learn' g Centers, 
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i'iui p;roponc;d gi'adu a'i'c poocjrniii i)’i aditlf ociucn> t;i cm 
ou tfl.ijiGci boJ.ow vni, 3 X confe^rm to tlic acadoniic striurturo 
alrcanciy extant in the ColJ.ega of Educx'^ tion , it voi.ll 
inako une of ■coursc’o aJ.reacly offeree^ j.n tlie C'olXGffc 
of Eduemtion and in other CcTl'l.egeB of tlie University 
and wiXX.bG consiati^nt vjith the graduate raquiremient s 
for atudonta tind semester credit hours . 

Since the graduate program in Adu3.t Education 
proposcjd here is designed to prepare personnel for adirlt 
oducation leadership aroles in jion-pul)lic scJiool 
settings alsof there will be no rigid curriculuin. Odcg 
o;a-i has successfully completed the core requirements, 
tho direction of his program i. e*, the sGJ.ection of 
specific courses, v;ill depond on the particular area 
in which the student v;ishes to specialise. Where an 
jirea rcjquires a state education cor tif icuitc , a student 
v;j. 13. ber gun ded to full ;i.],l this reejuiremoint, such as 
in tl'io crise of i.tiractor or teaclior in' pu};>.lic.v sGiiool 
adult oducation programs. 

hc; arcurs of adu].l. and con tinning ciducaticai v/ligro 
tl’K: pl.ainncnrs concon. vo proilir-sn qinal j-prepajXT tiojn ; dev 
ing arq r AdiitLn ;i s L r^ , i'oacj ti ng , Coin'! seed ing , a 
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' p.L\i.«i pirogrnnv irivcr/t.i.geitiori' cind fj.i.grin F.i ccinh contact.5J 
.In tha ..1‘iald. 
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C'M i“ i-Mvi 111 adu.I.l y duCr.; 1, :1 cr- ) ;i n 

'fj.i„c!;n O.U '» V. Vl CPl O’: .1 ,‘J- < k j V t i. I. C.) ]. > O O* 

■ hat. tilo firLuduirL c:an ho lead tho 
rl’ CiOVl: 1 op l.hu wpoc''i tpl, coiiiMy i.aii' 



ujjlu. 1JC.I pj.cuis ‘i;c3 ar'annio 
:d to coiiccajtr a uo D'atJior hcpivily 
OJ, ^K5 C.^I CkL Oy J!. C.I j'OL aX'C3i!FO CStilOX'H 
may ijc'od to tidU in gapn in the Jmmanit:! cro viiilo 
wtxil othora niay coj^icorj tr ate in adnnijpi.fjtr ation ^ 
rosearc]!, or othc-r related iieldo. it may not be 
uncoirimon to find atudenta cmrollad ii'i couraca in other 
colioyufj, auen an tlie ColJ.ogG of DuKincRn Adnpj'jiBtration 
or Ari-a and Bcionceo. The admiaaion roquiremen tn for 
alt graciiuite carjclidateB are ntated in the Graduate 
Cattiloguo of the College of EdUcaLiond 



Pujrrjoee 



To provide fnrtJKir prof eanioniil dovel 
thosio already in the field of adult eclueation 



oi^rnont for 



lo Ciev0lo|.3 ticicyi tloi! clI perBOJ'n'jcl in the va.riou 3 
tiv .i.l, j.es ijivo.lvecl in the fiGuld of GdxiG<Ttion. 

To aaa;i.fi;t practicing adult cducatora in rcn-def in- 
ing their guciln and directions as they .further 
t.hoir professional growth . 



r. 



^ Somdstor Hours) 

Hequired Coro Cour nos ^ 

Tlie following coursers of al’l . candidates d 

ii L, Cl 1 . s JJogsi. GO ill /iClul't ],'ldu Gj a.t .i.oj'i (d ,g ernes tc?r lloum) 



ERJC 

ipip; 



: 135 
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■|.;i , :i reel Major /vraa (.■■curlt llnvurvl :i cr'j ) C'cvirs'aon (9 ■ i: o:? 

novno;) 

yi) V r* arc- llrav- M-nri r- noma in;'; ;i )i fn'inll c’oiu'a t ;i on ^v!!:ic'!) 
Htuc9.a)tn (iio: rv’caai rcjcl i c^ I-hkc. '.Plu^rci camr'Bcm (>roi 
(‘I) A dirt, t ) idac'^i ■[ ai.ia)] in }\\\\n):ic::\ vari cli ia a ba^aic: ovoxvitn-; 
oa tj'K: ;l3i t’rd ;ij jcaPiui i jin an caaun:i ijai L ion o3 li i, n ror ;ima!). 
daxaralmpiuoii U of nd\ilt odvKAition , the psiychologteal and ■ 

acicaimiLoq ileal fjia.: jm of adnf t 'l.oar n:i 3’jy ^ tlie o>aiai; tiny 
:uifitbal\rttc)na'l fornag trancUy ajid major iBwuon in 
adult educatiion, ami tljo p.cinaiplos of adiuLt toacliijig, 

{?.) 'Ann Cuapn ri >iat j on and iutriijili a tr atj on of Adult 3 iducarr i rin . 
Tliia cou:rf:o is osscntitilly a oourso in piirograrn davol- 
opiviojjt witi) specni.al oinpljiuKio; ojj dof:-ignijig imd iinproving 
prograiMi , (3 ) 3^oarni)^q _ilM Adubt tlTis couirsc 

focuEOs upon tile LmcaimpsyclKilogi cid. , phyBii.ological. , 
cuid motii va.t;!.on al dotorm'i rjiiiits; of aduJat Xoarjiino. h 
lifc:-'fipan aipproach l.s t£iba]i to the problGms of adult 
learning viitli special eivipliasis* given to the developniGnt 
and cliango of attitudes, intorasts, and apprecii at 1 one 
at varioiin stages of tlio lifecycle.* 



111. lllectivos (15 s.h.) 

f^p: cifjm c:ours;os wi]J. depend on the particular area 
in vdiich the student v/ishos to speciali^Q in the field 
of /idult llducatiojj. 

lilloctivc: choices are onaoiiraged from graduate 
oourBus in the College of Arts and flcioncast the Coll-:.gc 
of Busincsss Admin i'rtration , and iiho ColldgcA of Bduca Lion , 

a . ) SuggoBtod lllectives v;ith ii} the College of liduca/Ulo 
-Methods of ToLLching English a.s a Second Language** 
-Adult : BaBi;C l'ldiu:at to i . . . ’ 111 

* J:;duct! t i.on 387 - Ibrincipler v: o f 7ulul t J:'duea_tjyjn i s 

already on thcl liool-.s ,• could ho tlio Dffcr.ing suggonted-- 
aliovo as 7. dull jlducai ;i on .;ill./tolldllil ■ 

*l''llV hot : presiO ii Ivly oji tlicj liool'.s bu t ef-n''ic:)i:lrUil cind sliou.l.d rbo 
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co})copV of 'nouncl cVivtc’aifo)! , provision be inado 

for indivioiial d;ieVrerC’iKe;:B and pricjr e>e;^or fcjKXi , 
T)i0 paAtterii boIovA v;ould EV'p'ly Lo the folloVAfiig nit- 
uatf one : 

A candidate v;ith undergraduate: xeork and 
certification iri educatj.on. 

2 . A aajjdidcile in or ocsobing an adult cduc;at:io 3 i 
loadernliii.p pcjaition vdiicli doer rgi require stato 
teaching or admi'rintrativb CQjrtificatioi'). 



a, Required Core couraes 

b, Requircid ifajor area courses 

c , ]il3.octivea 



9 e.h, 
9 

33 s ', h . 



“ Mao tor q£. Scicnico Deqreo in Adult- Rd uca t j.on and 
CqrtJ ficati^ 

The folJ.owing pattc;rri applioK ;to thooe cajjdi” 
date s v.» ithou t undargr adu ate \;or h. i rj oduc uti on v;ho 
tire GGQking an odidi t education po.oition in the 
public: .ochoo.l.o v.ii rc’cjiriroo .etatc tGaching c^r 
admin i.cj trtrbive cxir t:i.;iiication ; ; - 



cl* Requ, ircct Oojrc and Cor tlf icEit j.ciri ' 24 o.. h. 

■/-Courocio ' ; t 






Rdu c . hOD , V33duc . - h02^^r a 
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Si 'LiKAtj j'i L !:Kj 'Ll iP l. l.licj srur-dpiil: 

Nvlplcl) Vpi,.I..L /iCiSil' CifJ'v'tri 0 ^'> 1 ' d 
inK'kiir oLaiic.lAijg nocidCiCl ijj accc 
Lc‘-r:i o A.ona.i. roA.a or rcjloB 'Llict 
&LricicpjLs; iiuiy pood t o coiiCM'prLr si co; x’aLhor not'ivalY 
tlio priychological or aociologa.oal a;ccjao, other: ^ may 
)ji. GK.i to :!:;i..ll ;I.ij gapa :u) tlio loihiru'i ;l t;i od ^ v/jiilo B 

ur;:i rir Si tr ai::i.c)r ) , rosevar cli , 
mny not bo iin common to 
ur siGB i,n otjici' co.l. logos ^ 



otljorn may cojjcontr ato iji a 
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ft 


find 
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Blicl) 


i\B the Col 




/irt.n 


and Scionc 




Ccirjdidaton s^ro 






I A’ 



J 3 u S' ;i, ■ "i o s Si Acuinin tsj tr a t j.on or 



the Col.!,0go of Education, 



The aditiBsiion roquA.reinonts for 
ic GradutiLo CatalocTi.io of 



didio admA.ssiion roqu irornonts for Sixth Year CandidatoB 
arc ntated :i.n the graduate catalogno. TA'io MaaLo;f: of 
Scionco cn: Master of ;\rts in AduX t Education or its 
oqurvalon t ia OBpociaJ.ly npirropr ia 



Eu rpose 



1 . To provide iur tJior prof ossional devolopnient for 

tho.uo ^ilj'cridy active in the field of adult educatioi 



. J. O' r.i,n adult ,educt;.l',or to oxpfinci- h.i.sj, .area. . o f. 

knovni.edgo. <;bovit. adult educatiorj arid liirf .sT‘.'i.l.ls; in 
adult cducu-it. ion. .n- . . - ' 






i. To prov.idc- an onpoi;- !.u ni.ty foi*. adult oducnl'.ors to 

oxp.l ortu c>l 1 k.u; a-rjifirloist.'i.c .c;.,r.s;.fj:i.];il:i.nr;ri .r.ola Led ...to hdu.l li 
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AciiLi/l: io?!ui I IU;qi'i irocl I'-'^icj^xjrori jicl CcnirHcui 
Ulio ;i:c.:u,ov;irK], or rts ocxaiNrilcD t nlKHi] d li-.vc; Ixrr-jj 
tolxrj at t')c Mro^tor’y lovct or are to be adcujd to tho 
prcjgrain at i.he Sj.xth Yoaj/ Iro'elr (For a aavidrdf.tia v;ho 
doer rjoL; have a Kaetor'r deyeec in i:dueat.;U>rF }:mt dt-aD 
a j K>n cUi.. j. Cl X Iitvcri.. cir ' s c,\o(j)'ori , lijo ,l,iBl; bc/'j.o',’ niiuj i 

bo cone;ir!cn:ac'i . an i;n ocjibanrl ency . ) " 



3 B Ji 




Edncatiorj UoKrarch 

HnUuLn GroA-rLh a3)d Devcrlrii^nien t 

Educational lijHtory and P]iilo 5 ::ophy 
Adult Educaticji in Amexica 
Orgaj'ixza txcjn and Actainis treition 
o t A clii 3. t F du c el t ;i. on 
i:.eavnl])g in Adult 33duaation 

.l.Jl, Hociuxrejd Major Arcja Couxboxs (9 BeiriOBter JiourB) 
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*"Pr ac ticium in Adu 1 1 33du c ati o 2 X •’•il' 
•-Seminar in Adujxb Edu exit ion 
•- -Educ: ; 53,0 AdmijiiB i:r ativG Theory 



3 B.h. 
3 s . tj . 
3 .B , h . 



'• ChviK.l:irUitaa cire roquilrecl to rneot arr/ pi'rrrcvcju ■iBitcuu 
r oxcr'xB:': of 30 fjomesj Lor IiourB required for t-hoi • pro'f os« i on 
r ci3/ idip3x>ma , 

Jkj clc: vo 3 ,oped.' ■it t ■ x: ^ 
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